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SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Education 
from 600 to 300 B.C. 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN. 


Edited by M. J. RENDALL, LL.D. With a Preface by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.Doc. 


The Times Literary Supplement writes:— - 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its be gr purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his “ Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classical scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of learning—it offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
they will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
cok remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the English 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has appealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who be ips the legacy of 
classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


passes at Pic- 
cadilly (Calder House) without two or three 
disappointed vendors telling me of how 
much their jewels, etc., were valued at for 
PROBATE. Often those ‘‘ who profess and call 
themselves Valuers,” e.g., will value a tiara 
for £1,000 which will only produce at a 
forced sale £400. They are either incom- 
petent or think more of increasing their 
tees, because often it is so much per cent.— 
and the “more the merrier.” ‘hey have 
little or no sympathy with the beneficiaries, 
who usually have to pay very heavy death 
duties. It is not so very long ago that I 
went to Scotland to value jewels and silver, 
which I fixed at £23,000 for a sale at AUCTION. 
But, alas! an Edinburgh firm had valued 
the same property for PROBATE at £35,000. 
The new Laird very naturally expected 
about £50,000, thinking rightly that a Pro- 
bate valuation should be 10 per cent. to 20 
per cent. less than the goods would realise 
at a forced sale. ‘The Edinburgh . 

firm were then told of the wide 
difference. They maintained they 
were right; and through their in- 
competency, or love of “ shekels,” 
they deprived me of the sale of 
most of the goods. I would not 
allow my saleroom to be the scene 
of a fiasco and everything bought 
in, so my fee was paid and most of 
the goods went toa firm quite close 
who can sell fine old books and 
manuscripts far better than jewels 
and plate. The sequel, as I pre 
dicted; nearly every lot bought in. 
Later, a good deal of it found its 
way to my rooms, and one diamond 
cross alone sold for £1,725. I believe 
this item was valued for Probate 
at £2,500. I repent, I have daily 
cases of this kind, but generally on a much 
smaller scale. I occasionally see a firm of 
valuers advertising for men who can value 
ancient silver, jewels, porcelain, pictures, 
antique furniture, ete. I maintain there 
is no man living who can personally do the 
lot—hence the frequency of the advertise- 
ment, which tells its own tale. Huge con- 
cerns and their assistants who have left 
them and started on their own account 
make some awful blunders. Sometimes I 
go over their work, and the combination of 
*smpE ” AND IGNORANCE IS APPALLING. I have 
seen a piece of jewellery valued for £1,500 
worth £40 only, and electro-plate described 
as silver, Charles IT. silver as George III., 
and vice versa. Exprrto Crepe is the advice 
of the Editor of Trura. I well remember 
a prince of the banking world saying to 
me: Mr. Hurcomb, I have no desire to 
deprive the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
his agg dues, neither do I wish to pay too 
much. _ I wish you to make this valuation 
perfectly straight and above-board.” I 


Elizabethan 
tiger ware jug 
sold for £110, 


politely told the banker that was the only 
way 1 could do the work. The property 
worked out at £17,000 (all jewels). When 
the list was inspected, the banker noted 
that 1 had priced emeralds at £325 that 
had cost £75 thirty years before, and a 
pearl necklace at £800 that had cost £200 
many years beiore. On the other hand, the 
rubies had gone down just as much the 
other way. It did not take me long to con- 
vince the banker that I knew my business, 
Result of sale about £25,000. I was compli- 
mented on my judgment, and no end of 
work has followed from other banks 
through this recommendation. It is not 
always that after a death the treasures— 
jewels, porcelain, silver, pictures, objects of 
art, etc.—are sold. And there are some 
valuers, and even some lawyers, who lose 
sight of this—that on some works of art, 
etc., no death duties are payable. If silver, 
it should be well over 150 years old; 
pictures, wage books, manuscripts and 
other things not yielding income 
which appear to the valuer to 
of national, scientific, historical or 
artistic interest, and which the 
Treasury admit to be heirlooms, 
are EXEMPT, and it is usual, in their 
case, to make a separate inventory. 
A good definition of what would be 
considered suitable: Any piece of 
antique jewellery, silver, porcelain, 
furniture, manuscript, etc., etc., 
that was worthy of purchase by or 
which the Victoria and Albert 
Mueseum would accept as a gift; 
or, in the case of a picture, if the 
National Gallery would purchase 
or accept it. These would be 
exempt. Many a valuation has 
been made and lawyers failed to 
advise their clients, and allowed 
full duty to be paid on the whole man 
tricks. This information may be invaluable, 
and I hope, in return, you will think of me 
when you need your work done properly. 
Those wishing to know the value of their 
jewels, pearls, plate, pictures, porcelain, 
antique furniture, books, fiddles, postage 
stamps, furs, if unable to call at my office, 
are advised to write, requesting a visit of 
my representatives. For a fee of 21s. they 
will give you useful information. ; 
Weekly Auction Sales of Jewels, Old Sil- 
ver, Sheffield Plate. No Buying-in Charges. 
Stamps purchased for Cash. Parcels Safe 
Registered Post. 

y the way, I am often asked to take up 
Residential Estates and the management 
and sale of properties, and have decided to 
develop this Branch and shall be glad to 
receive particulars of any properties for 
this purpose on the usual terms. 

W. E. Hurcoms, Calder House (entrance 
1, Dover Street), Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


*Phone: Regent 475. HURCOMB. 
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Memorabilia. 


most remarkable event of the past 
week has been the celebration of the 
seventh centenary of the coming of the Grey 
Friars to England. Their first humble 
settlement at Canterbury, the true centre of 
the celebration, has in comparatively recent 


times been rescued from neglect and secular | 


use, and restored to them—in spirit and 
memory though not in practical appropria- 
tion. The Press has given lengthy, well- 
informed and sympathetic accounts of St. 
Francis and his Order. It is interesting 
to compare the general attitude towards 
the Friars now, with that prevalent at the 
fourth or fifth or sixth centenary. The 
journalist’s flair for the picturesque, and 
a more widely-spread, however vague, know- 
ledge of history, no doubt count for a good 
deal in this. But a certain detached cur- 
losity about St. Francis’s theory of life, 
and even some appreciation of it, have also, 
perhaps, something to do with it. 


PROFESSOR D’ELIA, Director of the 

Neapolitan Library—we learn from The 
Times of Sept. 8—has now reported to the 
Ministry of Education on the alleged dis- 
covery of the lost books of Livy. The codices 
are at Naples, and Professor D’Elia enter- 
tains not the slightest doubt of their gen- 
uimeness. He has further announced that 
Dr. di Martino-Fusco’s discoveries do not 
end here. Two other codices have beert men- 
tioned—‘‘ destined to revolutionize the 
world.” They are kept in mystery, but 
it is rumoured that one is a first century 


| Life of Christ, and the other a Life of St. 
Januarius. On the other hand there are 
rumours that the whole thing is a canard; 
and it is said that Dr. di Martino-Fusco has 
disappeared for the moment leaving for én- 
quirers at his house, a type-written note 
saying there is a mistake: he is reconstruc- 
ting Neapolitan codices of Livy of the sixth 
century and has not found an original text. 


[HE Prague Correspondent of The Morn- 

img Post contributes to that paper 
(Sept. 9) notes of an interview with Karel 
Capek upon his return from England. The 
impressions we made on the author of 
‘R.U.R.’ are, it appears, not altogether 
favourable. London inspired him with 
something like horror, not only as being so 
desperately complicated and busy, but also 
because of the indifference of the people to 
one another and their concentration on their 
own affairs. 


*T like the English people,” he said ,“ but 
I can never get near them. They are very 
pleasant and kind, but they have no need of 
confidyag in any one. They never say what 
they are really feeling, but only speak of 
external things. And this is very good, 
beeause it is only real feelings that are sad 
and unpleasant, and as these are never spread 
| abroad in England each person only has his 
| own to deal with and has the happy illusion 
that the rest of the world lives in the cheerful 
exterior he sees and helps to create. We have 
much to learn from the English.” 
yet another grandiose plan for easing the 
difficulties of London traffic appears in 
|The Times of Sept. 10, where Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell mentions a suggestion to con- 
‘fine the Thames to the South side of its bed 
‘and make a great thoroughfare along the 
‘rest. A dam and lock would hold back 
|the tidal water at London Bridge, and the 
diversion of the river would be operated 
by a dam and lock at Richmond. London 
is often called the modern Babylon; but 
we imagine the citizens of ancient Babylon 
would smile at the name if they had regard 
merely to our buildings and present works 
of engineering. The diversion of the river 
might strike them as approaching nearer 
their conception of a great city. But to 
separate the Thames from that historic left 
bank would perhaps unduly shock the lover 
of London. 


[HE clock of Wren’s church, St. Mary-le- 

Strand, has long been the subject of 
objurgation for lack of accuracy, and a 
restoration fund had been proposed to en- 
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able it to fulfil its traditional, function with 
modern exactitude. But now its large end 
powerful new neighbour has come to its aid, 
Bush House, which manages its own num- 
erous clocks by a central synchronome elec- 
_ tric system is now furnishing the time to 
St. Mary’s clock by half-minute impulses on 
a span of overhead wire between itself and 
the church tower. The old copper diai, 
long since black, has been replaced by one 
of cast skeleton iron, glazed with opal panels, 
which is legible at the furthest point west- 
wards where it comes into sight. 
HE Manchester Guardian for Sept. 
6, has an amusing article on curls 
—curls that is on the screen, contributing 
to beauty in the kinema, as our contem- 
porary has it. The writer argues that a 
mass of flowing ringlets is not in itself 
photographically lovely; and though, cn the 
screen, hair, now “like virgin forests,’’ new 
‘‘like a stormy sea’’ has taken on a eer- 


tain moral—we should call it symbolic—sig-. | 


nificance, still, camera and curled head are 
in truth bitter enemies, and real beauty, 
in a photograph, can only be attained by 
the smooth clean outline which leaves tiveir 
full value of the contour of the face, the 
curve of brow and chin. Certain excep- 
tions will occur to every one, but on the 
whole it might perhaps be successtully 
maintained, that close-bound or veiled hair 
has been preferred in great art to loose hair 
and curls; and the screen seems to cast an 
instructive side-light upon that preference. 


[HE Morning Post reports the dis- 
covery at Wigan of the original MS. 
of five poems by Joseph Rigby, Mayor of 
Wigan in 1649, brother of Alexander Rigby 
who was M.P, for Wigan during the Civil 
War, and one of the regicides. The poems 
set forth the evils of pride, sensuality and 
bloodshed, and the retribution to follow 
them and urge upon men the Puritan ideal 
of life. The discovery itself has a touch 
of romance about it. A working-man came 
to consult the librarian about what he called 
an old document found among his family 
papers and this proved to be a muchi 
thumbed and worn manuscript volume of 
seventeenth century verse, identified then as 
Rigby’s. The Wigan Public Library has 
acquired the volume. 
1% a Poor Law case at Old Street Police 
Court on Sept. 8, an Elizabethan statute 
was pleaded as against a Victorian statute. 
It was a question of the maintenance of 


@ woman at a lunatic asylum, the Guardians 
summoning both her husband and her father 
and the argument being that—as held in 
the High Court—the husband’s _ liability 
under the latter did not get rid of the 
father’s liability under the former. 


WE note with satisfaction that Godsfield 

Chapel has been officially scheduled by 
the Office of Works. This is a fourteenth 
century preceptory of the Order of St. John, 
|—a Commandery Chapel of the Order—close 
_to a farmhouse at Godsfield, Alresford, 
Hants, and, though it has been used for 
_ years as a barn and storehouse, is in fairly 
_good condition. The owner, it is said, was 
‘Intending to pull it down on the ground that 
is haunted. 


ON Sept. 8, at the Leeds Town Hall, the 
tablet presented by the American Port- 
‘land Cement Association in memory of 
| Joseph Aspdin was unveiled. This year is 
the centenary of Aspdin’s patent for his 
‘invention of the cement, which, as the in- 
scription states, ‘‘ made the whole world his 
debtor.” This document with its huge 
seal attached was brought to the ceremony 
by Joseph William Aspdin of Knaresbor- 
ough, a seventeen-year-old lad, the great- 
grandson of the inventor. Joseph Aspdin, 
‘as we have lately been copiously reminded, 
was a Leeds stonemason, to whom his inven- 
‘tion brought no honours in his lifetime. 


REPORTS have come in from Norway of 

/ a new, mysterious and highly infectious 
disease which has appeared at Namdalen 
‘in the North of the country. Violent pains 
_in the limbs and subcutaneous extravasation 
_of blood, which appears outwardly as dark- 
coloured spots on the skin, are its symp- 
toms. A doctor who contracted it, on 
being brought into a hospital, conveyed it 
to several nurses and a hospital surgeon. 
The highest medical authorities say it is 
hitherto unheard of and inexplicable. How- 
| ever, it would appear not to be in the least 
dangerous. 


HE Times 


Literary Supplement for 

Sept. 4 contains a letter from 
Mrs. Agnes Conway who has _ found 
a transcript of Wotton’s famous poem on 
Elizabeth of Bohemia in a seventeenth cen- 
tury miscellany of poetry written out by 
Sir Francis Wyatt (1575-1644). This begins 
with a stanza which has never yet been 
printed or noticed though it occurs in two 
other contemporary manuscripts. 
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Notes. 


DEPUSITIONS ABOUT THE POPISH 
PLOT. 


(Brom the Shaftesbury Papers, Bundle 43). 
(See ante. pp. 113, 133, 150, 170). 


(HE following document is an -original, 
and should be amongst the State 
Papers. Probably, therefore, it was stolen 
from the State Paper Office for Shaftes- 
bury’s use. 

Sir Thomas Player, the City Chamber- 
lain, was the treasurer of the Plot funds 
and John Rouse (Rous or Rowse) was his 
clerk. He was acquitted by an “‘ ignor- 
amus” jury in 1681, This paper is endorsed 
“Rxamn. of J. Rouse, 9 July, 1681. 
Money given to the witnesses, No. 15.” 


Examination of John Rouse, 9 July, 1681. 
Taken by Sir Leoline Jenkins at the Tower. 
This examinant saith that, about the ninth 


said Mr. Danvers, Mr. Best and Mr. Proby to 
receive and dispose the same according to 
their directions. And, accordingly, there was 
a paper drawn up to this effect, viz., That 
whereas several of the King’s witnesses did 
complain of want of money to supply their 
necessitys, these proposalls are made, in order 
to their supply. 

That a sum of money be advanced by way of 
loan, untill such time as a more publick way 
be found out by Common Council, or other- 
wise, to repay the same. 2ly, that the moneys 
so lent shall be disposed of to the King’s wit- 
nesses and a true accompt therof kept. 3ly, 
That John Rowse be desired to receive and 
pay out such moneys and to give an accompt 
of the same to persons that are appointed for 
that purpose, namely, Samuel Swinnock, 
merchant, Benjamin Gerard, or any three of 
them. ‘This examinant further saith that the 
sums deposited in his hands doe not amount 
to one hundred pound, but are about ae 
pounds, or thereabouts. He further sait 
that, of the said money so received by him 
John Macknamarra had about five pounds, 


| Denys Macknamarra had ten shillings a week 


| for some weeks, — Samson had four pounds, 
| Bernard Denys had after the rate of tenn shil- 


| lings a week. This examinant further saith 
_that Mrs. Fitz-Harris having complained of 


or tenth of April last, there happened to be a _ 
difference among the Irish evidence about | 


money which was alleged to have been received 
by William Hetherington [Shaftesbury’s 
“agent ’’ in Dublin] for the witnesses. _Whic 

difference being composed for that time by 
several citizens, namely Colonel Danvers, Elias 
Best, Edward Proby [Francis] Jenks, with 
some others, whom this examinant doth not 
now remember, it being found to have arised 
for want of money, and thereupon the persons 
forenamed, with other of their friends, thought 
what expedient was proper to raise money that 
might he distributed weekly for the present 
support of those witnesses, until a more publick 
way should be opened for the reimbursing of 
such as lend money on that accompt, as also 
for continuing the supply to the said evidence, 
who shonid appear upon examination to be 
real evidences for the King. Whereupon 
several persons were spoke to, namely Elias 
Best, who lent five pounds [Francis] Jenks, 
who lent three pounds, Hosiah (?), 3 or 4 
pounds, Mr. Gerard, a linen draper in New- 
gate St.. three pounds, Mr. Buckingham, five 
pounds, Rdw. Billing, five pound. Lord. a linen 
draper in Southwark, £2 10 0, Capt. Johnson, 
40/-, Mr. Crow in Queen St., £3, Mr. Smith 
in Lane St. and friends, £6, Thos. Lane, 4 or 
5 pounds, with several others, whom this exami- 
nant doth not at present call to mind. This 
examinant farther saith that those persons 
above named, with several others were en- 
couraged to this contribution by one another 
for relieving the [rish witnesses, and the said 
sums, with several others, were paid to this 


examinant, who was earnestly desired by the | 


want of money, he, this examinant, was desired 
by Major Manley, or some other whom this 
examinant does not well remember, to go to 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, who had promised to 
improve his interest with other Lords -to 
advance some money for the witnesses. And 
this examinant being with the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury at his house, the said Earl] told him there 
must be some care taken of Fitz-Harris’s wife, 
because she had many children to provide 
for. Whereupon this examinant told the said 
Har! he had no money in his hands. Then 
my lord answered he would send him, this 
examinant, some money for that and other 
uses. The same day, or the next, being about 
the latter end of April, or the beginning of 
May last, Mr. Whitaker. who was Fitz-Harris, 
his solicitor, came to this examinant and told 
him he understood that Mrs. Fitzharris was 
in great necessity and that he, this examinant, 
was desired to send her some money, and if 
you can do her that kindness, ’twill be an act 
of charity. Whereupon this examinant, meet- 
ing with the said Mrs. Fitzharris, sent her two 
guinneys and, about a week after, three pounds, 
and at other times to the sum in all of eight 
or nine pounds. This examinant further saith 
that Turbervile had one or two guineys, Ivy 
had five or six pounds, Haynes six or seven 
pounds, Lewis, for himself and his brother, 
three or four pounds, Zeale, thirty or forty 
shillings, O’Neale and his two sons between 
four and five pounds, Owen Callaghan under 
twenty shillings, Bourk about fifty shillings 
or three pounds, Downing between twenty or 
thirty shillings. And this examinant doth not 
at present remember to have furnished money 


'to any other witnesses. This examinant 


further saith that before he lent any money 
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to any of the sayd witnesses, he called for 
their informations and perused them to see if 
they were really witnesses for the King. This 
examinant further saith that being entreated 
by divers persons to goe and speak with the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, he went to his Lops. house 
about April or May last. My lord asked this 
examinant what care was taken for the wit- 
nesses. In answer to which he shewed my 
lord the paper above mentioned and that, in 
pursuance thereof, he, this examinant, had 
received moneys of several per, but that 
it came in very slowly. Whereupon my lord 
said that he would improve his interest 
amongst some other lords, in order fo send 
him some money speedily, and, as this exami- 
nant remembers, my lord said ten pounds 
apiece would be well from the lords. He 
further saith that as to the particular sums 
mentioned to be paid, or the numbers of per- 
sons sending or receiving the same, this exami- 
nant cannot charge his memory exactly, but 
this accompt is true, to the best of his remem- 


brance. 
J. Rous. 
9 die Julij, 81 
Capt. coram me 
L. Jenkins. 


Rous was executed in 1683, as one of the | 


Rye House conspirators. 
J. G. Muppiman. 


STORIES OF GIANT CRABS. 
(See ante p. 169). 


Turning to China, in one of its oldest 
books extant, the ‘Shan-hai-king,’ generally 
ascribed to the Emperor Yi, c. B.c. 2200, 
tom. xii, we find mentioned a huge crab liv- 
ing in the sea about the country named 
Ku-ye. In his commentary thereon, Kwoh 
Poh (A.D. 276-324) 
(Chinese leagues) broad. The paucity of my 
mathematical endowments simply makes me 
wonder which will be the greater, this crab 


says that it is 1,000 li 


of Ku-ye or the vast one of the Malay folk- | 


lore. The latter is noted thus: 


The Pusat tasek, or Navel of the Seas, sup- 
posed to be a huge hole in the ocean bottom. 
In this hole, there sits a gigantic crab, which 
twice a day goes out in order to search for 
food. While he is sitting in the hole, the 
waters of the ocean are unable to pour down 
into the underworld, the whole of the aperture 
being filled and blocked by the crab’s_ bulk 
The inflowing of the rivers into the sea during 
these periods is supposed to cause the rising 
of the tide, while the downpouring of the 
waters through the great hole when the crab 
is absent searching for food is supposed to 
cause the ebb.—W. W. Skeat, ‘Malay Magic,’ 
London, 1900, p. 6 & Pl. 23, fig. 2. 


| to wander. 


In the Chinese imperial encyclopedia,‘ 
‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 1703, tom. cdxliv, the 
following quotations occur, pertaining to the 
present subject : 


The ‘ Kih-chung-Chau-shu,’ commonly 
believed to have been written before sB.c. 221 
mentions that a crab inhabiting the southern 
parts of the Ocean has the carapace so large 
as to fillupacart. According to Kwoh Hien’s 
“Tung-ming-ki,’ written c. a.p. 25-57, in the 
reign of the emperor Wu-ti of the Han dynasty 
[B.c. 140-87], once the people of Shen-Yuen pre- 
sented him as a tribute one crab nine feet long 
and with one hundred legs and four claws; 
from its shell a jelly was boiled much superior 
to one prepared from the phoenix’s bills. In 
Kwsh-shi’s ‘ Hieun-chung-Ki,’ [5th cent.?] we 
' are told that one of the greatest creatures in 
| this world is a crab in the Northern Sea, 
| which can lift and adjoin one of its claws to 

a mountain top. And in the ‘ I-wuh-ci’ [5th 
cent. A.D.?] it is written: “Once on a time, 
a man navigating a sea, gained a shore much 
thriving with forest trees; he roped his boat 
thereto, got up the bank, and boiled food on 
the sea-side; when it was but half done, the 
forest suddenly sank in the deep, at the same 
moment he fled to the boat and saved himself 
_ by cutting the rope; carefully considering it 
| he discovered what he had taken for a firm 
| land was really an immense crab.”’ 


| This last tale appears to be traceable as its 
_archtype to what is recorded to have been 
‘told to the Confucian philosopher Yang 
| Hiung (B.c. 53—a.p. 18) by Liu Hin: 


|. In times past there was a man who sailed 
| his own ship over the eastern sea. Then the 
wind became so turbulent as to make the ship 
wander and quite uncontrollable. Wholly at 
_ the mercy of the waves and storms, his party 
was only too glad when she had touched a 
lonely island, after drifting for one day and 
one night, whither she was going totally un- 
known. Now his companions dropped a stone 
for anchorage, fastened the ship with a cable, 
got on the isiand and boiled food there; but 
ere it had been well done the island submerged, 
when those who remained in the ship cut the 
cable hastily, which made her re-commence 
Thus, what they had held as an 


_island proved to be a great fish, which went 


off swimming as fast as a cloud before a strong 
wind, brandishing the tail, raising the dorsal 
fin, and breathing in and out the billows and 
waves, whereas there perished more than ten 
persons that remained on the spurious island. 
— Koh Hung, ‘ Si-King-tsah-ki,’ c. a. pv. 300, 
tom. v. 

Lo Shi’s ‘ Hwang-yii-chi,’ X cent. 4.D., 
gives another version substituting the turtle 
for the crab or fish : 

In the seas of Hwui-chan and Fung-chan 
there existed a huge turtle several thousand 
li long. Even nowadays the navigators there 
behold now and then a vast turtle among the 
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jslands; on its back the sand has settled with 
overgrowing trees, so as to give it the look 
of an arenose island. Once a company of 
merchants resorted thereto, gathered fuels and 
began to cook; when it felt the heat the turtle 
plunged in the sea, which was the death of 
several tens of men; and only then it was 
known that the apparent island was really a 
turtle. 

For another turtle-island story, see the 
Arabian ‘Marvels of Creation,’ trans. Lane, 


quoted in Gubernatis’s ‘ Zoological Myth- 


ology,’ 1872, vol. ii. p. 368. Leo Africanus 
(in Ramusio, ‘ Navigationi et Viaggi,’ vol. 
i, p. 93, Venetia, 1588) has told how a trav- 


eller benighted in an African desert slept on | 
which 


the back of a gigantic tortoise, 
mistook for a very high rock, and how the 


next morning he found to his unbounded | 


wonderment that he had been carried thereon 
three miles off. 

For sundry accounts of a great fish that 
was mistaken for an island see Paul Lacroix, 
‘Science and Literature in the Middle Ages,’ 
London, Bickers & Son, n.d., p. 277, figs. 
198 and 199; Burton ‘ The Book of the Thou- 
sand Nights and One Night,’ ed. Smithers, 
1894, vol. iv. p. 347, n. 2; add to which ‘An 
Illustration of Bestiary ?’ (12 S. x. 366, 413). 

Further, the Imperial Chinese Encyclo- 
pedia, ubi supra, gives three quotations : 


In the 10th century Lo Shi wrote in his 


‘Kwang-i-ki’ thus: — ‘‘ Not long since, some | 
Persians went wrong in their voyage until | 


their vessel arrived at a large island. After 
amassing their various sorts of jewels they set 
sail under a favourable wind. After a time 
they descried afar a peak with some red ser- 
pentine object on it. Seeing it gradually to 
increase in size, the chief merchant noticed 
that it was the god of that mountain who was 
pursuing them to recover what they were 
carrying away; hearing it there was none in 
the ship who was not terror-fraught thereby. 
Now, from amidst the sea suddenly arose a 
pair of mountains, each several thousand feet 
high, seeing which he rejoiced and said, “ These 
two mountains are nothing else than the two 
claws of a huge crab that uses delightedly to 
combat with yonder mountain god, who much 
fears it because he is the loser in most of their 


battles; now that these claws have appeared, | 
we are scot-free from all possible dangers.” | 


Then an enormous serpent entered the scene; 


the crab ran round and fought with him for | 


rather a long while; finally it nipped off his 
head, his carcase lying upon the water and 
looking like a mountain chain. So, the men 
in the ship were enabled to accomplish their 
voyage.” 

_ In Su Shih’s ‘ Wuh-tui-siang-kan-chi,’ written 
in the 11th century, it is mentioned that crabs 
are afraid of fog. This is well illustrated by 
eg subjoined account in the ‘ Yuen-chi-shwoh- 
in 


: — “Kin-ling produces crabs in super- 


abundance. Once upon a time, says an old 
tradition, here lived a huge crab with the back 
five feet round and the legs twice as long that 
came out to bite men at the depth of every 
night. It happened one night that a virtuous 
maid dwelling in this place, who had never 
married though then thirty years old, had her 
house broken into by burglars. She ran away 
from the danger, but soon discovered another 
misfortune was awaiting her. She came upon 
the huge crab laying its body across the road; 
instantly it turned itself into a comely youth 
| and endeavoured to make her quit the path of 
| virtue. Greatly offended therewith, the chaste 
| woman vowed that by her death she would be 
turned into noxious fog calculated to kill the 
wicked crab; then she put an end to her life 
by smashing her own skull against a rock. 
Next day, amidst a mass of fog people saw a 
huge crab dead on the road. ‘Thence-forward 
all passengers who take this route have ceased 
to apprehend any danger there, where many 
_a crab perishes in dense fogs to these days.” 

Whether genetically related to this story or 
not, there is what professes to be a personal 
observation from a Japanese itinerant in 
| Takizawa’s ‘ Enseki Zasshi,’ Osaka, 1809. It 
‘relates that a certain part of Kiushiu 
|abounds with huge crabs that hurt human 
beings, but fortunately for the local people, 
there the ground produces some gigantic 
|earthworms, which take occasion in foggy 

atmosphere to float in it and fall upon to 
devour them. 

In Codrington’s ‘The Melanesians,’ Ox- 

ford, 1891, p. 31, it is noted that the Kakau 
kin may not eat the Kakau crab. Similarly, 
the devotees of the Japanese god Kompira 
deem the crab as sacred to him, and would 
not eat it for fifty days before visiting his 
'temple in Sanuki (Ikku, ‘ Kompira Sankei 
Zokuhizakurige, Yedo, 1810, Introduction). 
In my childhood I saw among the multitud- 
inous ex-votos before his temple a painting 
representing a gigantic crab coming to rescue 
a group of shipwrecked seamen from  des- 
truction. 

According to Father Sangermano’s ‘ The 
Burmese Empire a Hundred Yeare Ago,’ ed. 
Jardine, 1893, p. 24, the Burmese Buddhist 
| cosmography has it that, when the Assura 
are defeated in their engagement with the 
|Tavateinsa Nat, they beat their great drum 
formed from the foot of a large crab, and 
retreat to their own abode. Now that these 
Assura, the mightiest of all demons, are 
extremely abnormal giants—about 21,000 
cubits high, as we compute from the con- 
texts,—the dimensions of that crab must 
be correspondingly extraordinary. 


Kumacusv MrnakaTa 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN A. 


1. SHAKESPEARE. 

Record Office, London.-—Coram Rege Roll, 
No. 655, m. 116. 

Hilary, 3 Henry VI (a.p. 1424-5),---In- 


quisition taken at Coventry before Robert — 


Shipley, Mayor of Coventry, Richard 
Southam, Justice of the Peace of the Lord 
the King within the Town of Coventry and 
the suburb of the same, The Jurors say 
that William Sturdy, of Coventry, yeoman, 


feloniously killed Richard Shakspere by > 
night on the 8th day of November, 4 Henry | 


V, at Coventry. 


(Harl. MS. 6388, gives Richard Southam | 
as Mayor of Coventry in 1413-4. It states | 


that ‘‘In his year St. Mary-hall was 
builded.’’ Dugdale gives the date as 1412. 
Calendar of t’atent Rolls, 1405-1509, 
tions him as Mayor on 26 Nov., 1414. The 
Town Clerk of Coventry informed me in 
1894 that Richard Southam was elected 
Mayor in 1412). 


Record Office, London.—Certificates of 
Residence, K.R., E. 115, Bundle 322. 

Thomas Shakespeare of Ansley, in Co. 
War. & hundred of Hemlingford, yeoman, 
was assessed at Ansley afsd, ‘‘ where he & 
his family now are & there have lyved for 
many years last past,’’ at xxs in lands and 
paid 8s. This was towards the payment of 
the 2 last Subsidies. 

‘“ Given under our hands 
Sheldon hall the xxjth day of December,”’ 
1641. 

Warrks 

Aneeley 
Thomas Shakespeare in tyr. 

In the transcripts of the parish church 

of Newington, Co. Oxon (nr. Wallingford.) 


Marriage. 1767, Oct. 25. ‘“* Richard 
White & Eliz. Shakespeare by Banns.”’ 


2. HatHaway. 


My old friend Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, 
in his recent book ‘The Tapestry of Life,’ 
at p. 351 states: “‘ And there was the little 
Episcopalian Church (this was at Amagan- 
sett) wherein the Rev. Edward Clowes-Chor- 
ley and Father Hathaway used to officiate, 
summer after summer; Father Hathaway 
with his fund of stories and his unfailing 
sense of humour and his long much cher- 
ished descent from Anne Hathaway of 
Stratford-on-Avon and Shottery and Shakes- 


XxS—viijs,”’ 


men- | 


& Seals at | 


Avnho, bur. 


and his intimate 


pearian fame, 
knowledge of the American stage . . 

It would be interesting to know in what 
| way Father Hathaway proves his descent. 
| The following are odd extracts from the 
transcripts of Oxfordshire parishes, now at 
at the Bodleian Library, and one from the 
‘original Register, Banbury. There were, of 
/course, several families of Hathaway. 
Banbury (earliest existing register). 

1573, Jany. 26. Symon Hathaway & Myl- 
licent ‘Darbye. (Married). 
Charlton-on-Ottmoor. 

1764, Feb. 5. ‘* Wm. Hathaway & Mary 
Dullon, both of psh. by Banns.’ 

1772, March 12. ‘‘ Thomas Tomlins psh. 
of Merton & Sarah Hathaway this parish, 
Lic.’ 

1782, May 8 “ William 
Ann Morris, banns.’’ 


Hathaway & 


Wrosrton, nr. Banbury. 
1825, Cet, “OL. James Hathaw ay & Jane 
Taylor, banns. both of parish.”’ 

3. 

The following odd extracts, made by me 
at the Bodleian Library, Oxford, when 
searching the transcripts of many parish 
registers from about 1700; with extracts from 
the original registers of Aynhoe, Northants, 
and Banbury, may interest Shakespearian 
readers. 


ad o, or Aynhoe, 
1593, Sept. 27. 
erton & Margareta 
Married, 
1597, Oct. 21. ‘* Richard 
Oct.” 


“Edward Mayoe ot Som- 
Queenye of Aynhoe.” 


Queenye of 


1608. ‘‘ Christianna Quinny vid. bur. 
2 June.’’ 
From Transcripts. 
Banbury. 

1676, April. ‘‘ William sonne of Thomas 


Ouinney, buried the 1st day.’ 

1726, July 17. ‘* William Quiney of War- 
denton in the County of Oxon & Mary Gard- 
ner of Edgcot in the County of Novthton, 
married with Licence.” 

Bodicotc, nr. Banbury. 

1773. ‘‘Nathanacl son of Thomas and 
Comfort Quinney was Baptized the 11th day 
of July, 1773.” 

1804, April 14. 
Wardington (Wardenton 

Co. Oxon. 

1737, Oct. 23. 


Comfort Ouinney buried. 
in 1679 trans.), 


‘Thos. son of Wm. Quiney 
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of Wardenton & Mary his wife was Bap.” 

1740, May 4. ‘‘ Mary ye daughter of Wil- 
liam (uiney and of Mary his wife was bap- 
tized.” 

1742, March 20: Ann (d. of the same) was 
baptized. 

1748, July 21 (or 27). 
same) ‘baptized. 

1759, February 20. ‘‘ William Sabin & 
Eady Quinney,” both of the a, were 
married by banns. 

There are probably other entries, jun as 
the transcripts are in a bad state from about 


Elizabeth (d. of 


| alias Verstegen, 


1700 to 1780, I did not search them. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. | 


DULATION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
(see 11 S. x, 48).—Some years ago an | 
inquiry was made for the author of six 
Latin lines which are among the ‘ Trans- 
scripts from Rome’ in the Public Record 
Office. The lines were in praise of Queen 
Elizabeth, and at p. 156 of the same volume 
of ‘N. & Q.’ I quoted a poem of George 
Buchanan’s which expressed a like piece of 
flattery. 

1 have recently noticed that the poem 
in the transcript is by Jean Boch of 
Brussels (1555-1609). There are accounts 
of Boch Cc oannes Bochius) in Valerius An- 


dreas’s ‘ Bibliotheca Belgica’ (1623 and 
1643), L. Moreri’s ‘Grand Dictionaire, 
Pierre Bayle’s ‘ Dictionaire,’ the ‘ Bio- 


graphie Nationale de Belgique,’ and the 
‘Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie.’ Bayle 
corrected a misstatement of Moreri’s which 
is again put forward by the Belgian diction- 
ary. Boch’s poems fill over 180 pages in 
Part I of the ‘ Delitiae Poetarum Belgi- 
corum.’ The lines addressed to Elizabeth 
are on p. 800, and differ slightly from the 
transcript :— 


i, Iuno, Venus, nemorosae in frondibus 
ae 
Discrimen formae cum subiere suae, 

Inter formosas si tu Dea quarta fuisses, 
Vicisses reliquas, 0 Dea pulchra, Deas, 
Quam TIuno ieiuna foret! quam pallida 

Pallas! 
Quam Dea vana — quam Dea sola 
fores! 


P. Hofman Peerlkamp allots five pages to 
Boch in his book on the Latin poets of the 
Netherlands, and quotes this epigram (not 
quite accurately) with the comment ‘ Qui 


ad Elisabetham tale Epigramma scribere 
potuit, is mala a bonis discernere nescivit.’’ 
But the strange thing is that Boch was also 
the author of the Latin lines which accom- 
pany the gruesome engravings in the 
*Theatrum  Crudelitatum Haereticorum 
nostri. Temporis,’ by itichard Rowlands 
the sentiments in which 
would hardly commend themseves to Eliza- 
beth. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


PANORAMA OF NASH’S REGENT 

STREET.—Nearly all the daily papers 
have commented on the rebuilding of 
Regent Street with its frequent upheaval 
of the pavement level due to the reconstruc- 
tion of cellars and other sub-terranean 
parts. The work has been in hand from All 
Souls’ Church to the site of Carlton House, 
or generally the whole length of Regent 
Street, during the last three years, and 
spasmodically before. We shall lose sight 
of Nash’s stucco improvement, and forget 
the appearance of the former Regent Street 
as a whole. The best work recalling its 
original aspect is the panoramic view pub- 
lished in 1849 by F. Whitelaw, 188 Fleet 
Street, under the title of ‘Grand Archi- 
tectural Panorama of London, Regent 
Street to Westminster Abbey. From 
original drawings made expressly for the 
work by R. Sandeman, Architect, and exe 
cuted on wood by George C. Leighton.’ 
Leighton’s Wood engravings are excellent 
and measure 5in. in depth by 274in. long. 
At least that is the measurement to the first 
join. I have before spoken of this panor- 
ama which is to be highly commended both 
for its size and the humour the Artist or 
Engraver has introduced in the figures pro. 
vided in the foreground. 

Atreck ABRAHAMS. 


HE SAVOY PRISON.—London §anti- 

quaries may like to know that there 

are some interesting Pp apers about the con- 

dition of the Savoy Prison in 1779 in an 

unusual place—among the War office papers 
(W.O. 44, 1), at the Public Record Office. 
BuLiocu. 

RicHARD WILSON (see cxlvi. 291, 349, 

387).—The following reads as:— 

A memorial window to Richard Wilson, the 
17th century artist, was dedicated at Mold 
Church, Flint. 

Vide ‘ The Rest of the News,’ Daily Sketch, 


Monday, July 29, 1924, last edition. , 
L. Tavare. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


AN UNIDENTIFIED VIEW OF JERU- 
SALEM.—In a Paris imprint, 1857-8, 
in the writer’s possession, of De Caumont’s 
‘Voyaige en Jherusalem,’ cir. 1418, from 
the MS. in the British Museum, there is 
inbound a hitherto unidentified bird’s-eye 
view or plan of the City of Jerusalem. In 
addition to the view there is inserted in the 
volume considerable other material, includ- 
ing about fifty neatly written manuscript 
pages by an unknown French archeologist 
relating to the topography of Jerusalem. 

The view in question is a water-colour, 
mounted upon heavy cartridge paper. It 
is 10 by 17 inches in size, and the costumes 
of the figures upon it are decidedly those 
of the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
It bears the following inscription :— 

Jerusalem Comme elle est 4 Present 
Paris, Chez Jean, 
Rue Jean de Beauvais, No. — 

The number may have been cut in moun- 
ting, but does not seem to have been. 

This view, which upon inquiry appears 
to be unknown to the Print Department of 
the British Museum is of unusual interest 
because its key designates the high ground 
near the Damascus Gate as ‘‘ Calvary,” 
thus repudiating the traditional site at the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre presumably 
about a century-and-a-half before Dr. Ed- 
ward Robinson, in his ‘ Biblical Researches ’ 
in 1838, received credit on the one hand 
and many animadversions on the other for 
his then apparently novel opinions on this 
question. 

Is the view spoken of above a suppressed 
one, and if so, what was the history of its 
suppression? Any information upon this 
point would be welcomed by the writer, who 
has been long a student of the controversy 
respecting the true site of the Sepulchre, in 
some of its historical aspects. 

J. H. Innes. 

Nyack, N.Y., U.S.A. 


THE BERBICE COMMISSION.—In 

April, 1811, a commission was appointed 
to look after the Crown estates in Berbice 
and South America. It numbered, among 
others, Wilberforce, James Stephen (the 
father of Sir James), William Smith and 
James Gordon, with Zachary Macaulay as 
secretary. Can anyone say where its 


papers are kept? I do not find them at the 
P.R.O. Was James Gordon the M.P. for 
Clitheroe and father of James Adam Gordon 
of Stocks ? 

J. M. Butrocu. 


HE MARQUESS MAC SWINEY.—In 
The Freemam’s Journal of August 23 
is an article, or rather the second part of 
an article, by ‘“‘ The Marquess Mac Swiney 
of Mashanaglass, M.R.I.A.”’ Is this mar- 
quisate Papal or Italian? There is pos- 
sibly some connexion with the Mac Swiney 
family mentioned in the following extract 
(translated) from the ‘Annuario della 
Nobilta Italiana Anno XV, Bari. 1893, s.v. 
Galletti,’ 

Paolo Galletti, count palatine, patrician of 
Florence and of Arezzo, born 1851, married 
1877, Elizabeth, born at Clonnel [sic] in Ire- 
land 1853, daughter of Peter Paul MacSwiney 
of the royal line of the O’Neills, Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, Knight Grand Cross of St. Gregory 
the Great, Knight of the Legion of Honour. 

The order of Saint Gregory the Great 
was founded in 1831 by Pope Gregory XVI. 
According to Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall’s 
‘Ireland,’ 1841-43, vol. i, p. 107, ‘‘ between 
Kilcrea and Macroom there are several 
ruins of castles, once the strongholds of the 
Mac Sweeneys, powerful chieftains, al- 
though feudatories to the lords of Mus- 
kerry.” 

According to Murray’s ‘ Hand-Book for 
Ireland,’ 1864, p. 344, where a small river 
called the Laney joins the Sullahe is the 
solitary tower of Mashanaglass Castle, built 
by Owen Mac Swiney, otherwise called 
Hoggy of Mashanaglass.”’ 

Rosert Prerpornt. 


MSS BRIDE, ACTRESS.—Miss Bride, 

an actress, is stated in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ under ‘ John Cal- 
craft the elder’ (1726-1772), to have been 
the mother of some of his children. Is 
anything known of Miss Bride, and is a 
portrait of her extant? 

G. M. M. 


VI CENTURY BOOK ON ‘“ HUMAN 

INDUSTRIES.’’—Could anyone supply 
me with particulars of the following book— 
‘Theatre des Merveilles de 1’Industrie 
humaine, par D.T.V.T., gentilhomme ordin- 
aire de la chambre du Roi,’ said to have 
been published at Rouen in 1598? I should 
be glad to know the name of the author, 
and the whereabouts of any copies. 

Attan GoMME. 
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ENNYSON’S ‘THE CAPTAIN.’—In a 
note to this poem, which narrates how 
the crew of an English man-of-war revenged 
themselves on the captain for his injustice 
and cruelty towards them, by refusing to 
fire a shot in an engagement with an enemy 
ship, it is suggested that the story may have 
been founded upon one told of the ship 
Hermione (1791). Can any reader kindly 
refer me to this narrative or legend? IL 
think a similar story is mentioned in one 
of Marryat’s novels, which at the moment 

I am unable to identify. 

H. J. AYuirre. 

20, College Road, Brighton. 

HEESE AS A  LOVE-POTION.—In 

Prof. Child’s ‘ English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads,’ the notes on the ballad 
‘Dugall Quin’ and the ballad ‘ Donald 
M’Queen’s Flight wi’ Lizie Menzie’ point 
out that ‘‘the tempting cheese of Fyvie’”’ 
was given as a love potion. 

The first love-token ye gae me, 

Was the tempting Cheese of Fyvie, 

O ’wae be to the tempting cheese, 

The tempting Cheese 0’ Fyvie, 

Gart me forsake my ain gudeman 

And follow a footinan-laddie. 

What variety of cheese was this ‘‘ temp- 
ting cheese 0’ “Fyvie’’ and are there any 
any other references to cheese as a potent 
love potion ? 

R. Hepcer WaLtLace. 

ARROW COW’S MILK.—In one version 

of the old ballad ‘The Cruel Mother,’ 
two lines read :— 

I woud feed you wi the ferra cow’s milk, 

And dress you in the finest silk. 
In another version the lines are 

O I would dress you in the silk, 

And wash you ay in morning milk. 

In another old ballad, ‘The 
Birdy’ are the lines :— 

Wi good white bread an’ farrow-cow milk, 

He bade her feed me aft. 

Apparently a farrow cow’s milk was re- 
garded as the best, in the days when these 
popular ballads were written or composed. 
Are there any references to indicate why 
preference was given to the milk of a far- 
row cow? 


bonny 


R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


[OTHAM FAMILY.—I know that in some 

_ of the books on Heraldry a family of 
this name is given the same coat-of-arms 
as the family of Sotham. I cannot, how- 
ever, find reference to any family likely 


to have been granted arms, bearing the 
name Lotham. I have come across the 
name in a few instances. Margaret Lotham, 
aged 63, is entered in the registers of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch, as having been buried 
on July 19, 1815. I shall be glad to know 
if there was ever, or is now, a family of 
any importance, named Lotham, and with 
which county it was, or is, connected. 


Hersert SouTHaM. 


PETTET.—In the supplemental tune- 
* book to ‘Hymns Ancient & Modern’ 
published in 1916 are two tunes by this com- 
poser: 1. Domine probasti, t.M.—the first 
tune set. to No. 658, ‘‘ Thou, Lord, by strict- 
est search hast known.” 2. Htc breve 
vivitur, 7676, the 2nd tune for No. 225, 
‘* Brief life is here our portion.’’ The lat- 
ter, I consider, is a very fine tune. I 
should like to know of any other composi- 
tions by the above, and what musical prefer- 
ments he held, and any other particulars 
concerning him. 
L. H. 


NATHANIEL GODBOLD, ESQ.—At the 
east end of the south aisle of Godalming 
Church is a black marble tablet, which . 
worded as follows :— 

Sacred | to the memory of | Nathaniel God- 
bold Efqr. | Inventor and | of that 
excellent Medicine | The Vegetable Balsam | 
For the cure of Consumptions & Asthmas | He 
departed this Life | the 17th Day of Decr. 
1799 | Aged 69 years. | Hic Cineres ubique 
Fama. | 

Below is a shield with two bows saltire- 
wise. What is known of him? The 
‘D.N.B.’ gives no information. Any bio- 
graphical details will be welcomed. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Bedford. 


NIGHT BANNERET.—Is it definitely 
known at what date this dignity between 
Baron and Knight ceased to exist? It is 
not at all clear. Hadyn’s ‘ Dict. of Dates ’ 
states that ‘‘it fell into disuse but was 
revived by George III for William Erskine 
in 1764, for Admiral Pye and Captains 


Knight, Bickerton, and Vernon, in 1773.” 

According to the ‘Life of Admiral Sir 
William Hotham,’ by A. M. W. Stirling, 
p. 145, after the Battle of Camperdown, 
11 Oct., 1797, Captains Henry Trollope, of 
the Russell 74, and William George Fair- 
fax, of the Venerable 74, were both raised 
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to the dignity of Knight Banneret. Difier- 
ent authorities give different versions, thus 
‘Harmsworth’s Encylopedia’ states ‘‘ the 


last imstance of its bestowal was by Charles | 


I on Sir John Smith, at Edgehill (1642).”’ 
JouHn A, Rupert-JONEs. 


({BEEN.—Information desired regarding 

the family of Green residing at Ford- 
ham Hall, near Colchester, about 1760, and 
their connection with the Greens of North- 
amptonshire and Kilmanahan Castle, co. 
Waterford, Ireland. Replies will be re- 
ceived with thanks, 

Mitwarp-Oniver. 


45, Church Crescent, 
Muswell Hill, N. 


UNGERFORD.—Will any reader of ‘ N. 
& (.’ kindly help me to solve the iden- 
tity of one Thos. Hungerford, born in Eng- 
land circa. 1602, and who landed in Boston, 
U.S.A., about 1638, and is supposed to have 
had a sister Ann living there about 1630-40, 
EtsreE Mitwarp-OLiver. 
45, Church Crescent, 
Muswell Hill, N. 


ICARS OF OKEHAMPTON, DEVON 
(see ante p. 173).—The following infor- 
mation is required in respect of the Vicars 
named : 
(5) Humphrey Oram Hole (1789-1814). 

(a) Place of marriage on 19 Nov., 1796, 
to Sarah, daughter of Bishop Horne of Nor- 
wich, and issue. 

(lv) Place of interment: he died 12 May, 
1814, aged 49. He is not buried at Wink- 
leigh. He first signs Registers in 1792. He 
was son of Rev. Richard Hole, of N. Taw- 
ton. He may be buried there or at Chulm- 
leigh, of which he was Rector 1796-1814. 
(6) Francis Huish (1814-22). 

(a) Particulars of marriage and issue. 

(b) Preferments 1790-1814 and after 1822. 

{c) Date of death and place of burial. 
(7) Robert Tanner (1831-4). 

(a) School education, with dates. 

(b) Particulars of marriage, with issue. 

(c) Preferments, 1820 to 1831: believed 
to have been Rector of King’s Nympton, 
Devon. 

All information in Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxoniences’ already noted. Please reply 
direct. 

T. Cann Hucues, F.S.A. 

78. Church Street, Lancaster. 


| 
| 


OLMHE’S ‘ ACADEMY. OF ARMORY’ 
INDEX.—When this curious work was 
published in 1688, it contained no index, 
According, however, to Mir. J. Karwaker 
(Journal of the Chester Archaological Soc- 
wety, 4, N.S. 153) the author prepared an 


* index which is preserved in Harl. MS. 2,035 


| 


and was printed in 1821. A copy of this 
index Which 1 have seen, is a thin folio of 
46 pages, bearing no name of. printer or 
date.  Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of English 
and American Authors,’ vol. i, says that in 
1821 ‘‘some benevolent individual’’ pub- 
lished this index in London. In a copy 
of ‘The Academy of Armory’ in the Athen- 
aeum Library, Liverpool, there is Ms. note 
by: J. Jones, once the librarian there, which 
states that the index was published in 1820, 
price 15s., and refers to Harding and 
Lepard’s Catalogue for 1829, Part i, No. 
669, p. 96, and also to Longman’s Catalogue 
for 1829, No. 3,275, p. 245, for an account 
of the index in MS. The ‘ D.N.B.’ gives 
1821 as the date of publication. 

Attached to a copy of this index in the 
Athenaeum Library, Liverpool, at the first 
sheet, is a slip advertisement of Dibdin’s 
‘The Library Companion,’ ‘‘ just pub- 
lished,’’ London, printed for Harding, Trip- 
hook and Lepard, Finsbury Square, and 
John Major, Fleet Street. The slip seems 
to have been issued with the index. Dib- 
din’s work was, I think, published in 1824. 

What was the exact year when this index 
was published and is the name of the bene- 
volent individual responsible for doing so 
known? Presumably Harding, Triphook 
and Lepard were the publishers. . 

R. Stewart-Browy. 


ORTUGUESE CURRENCY IN GREAT 
BRITAIN.-—In ‘The Memoirs of Wil- 
liam Hickey, 1749 to 1775’ (Hurst and 
Blackett, 1914), writing of August, 1768, 
the author says :— 

The next morning, being Tuesday, I went to 
Drummonds, and received the amount of my 
father’s draft, which was paid in the Portu- 
guese coin of half Joes, or six and thirty shil- 


ling pieces, at that time made current in Great 
Britain. 


What was the extent and duration of cir- 
culation of Portuguese currency in this 
country? Was it stamped with its equiva- 
lent in the English language? _ 

J. Lanprear Locas. 

101, Piccadilly, W. 
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DWARD VII AND THE SANDWICH | 
D When the late King Edward, 
as Prince of Wales, visited Belvoir. Castle 
in 1865, he and the Princess wrote their 
“eonfessions ’’ in the Castle ‘‘ confession ”’ 
pook. He described his favourite locality 
as ‘‘ The Sandwich Isles.’’ All the replies | 
were in a serious strain. Can any explan- 
ation be given for his preference for the 
Sandwich Isles ? 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


ILLERY.—Miss Sillery, of Co. Louth, 

Meath, or Dublin, mar. Thomas, or 

George, Payne, 1790-4, who was killed in 

1798, near Castlecomer, and Leighlinbridge, 

Co, Carlow. Particulars of these persons © 
would be appreciated. Please reply direct. 
Epw. C. Frxtay. 


212, West, 64th St., 
Los Angeles, California. 


MEA IN BELLO CAMPO.’’— 

This quotation has been used as a motto, 
but only since about 1890, by Earl Beauchamp. 
It is also inscribed in a Summerhouse built c. 
1830 at Belchamp Walter Hall, Essex, which 
belongs to the Raymond family and has no 
connection with the Earl Beauchamp. Is it 
a translation into Latin of Ps. xvi. 7, “ the lot | 
is fallen unto me in a fair ground?” The 
Vulgate version is ‘funes ceciderunt mihi in 
praeclaris,’ which is no help. 

G. S. 


(GORGE FOX: THREE REFERENCES 
WANTED.—The following were writ- | 
ten by George Fox, the founder of the 
Quakers. 
ences ? 

Let all Abby-Lands, Glebe-Lands, that’s given | 
to the Priests, be given to the Poor; And let 
all the great Houtfes, Abbies, Steeple-Houtes, 
and Whitehall, be for Alms-Houfes, for al] the 
Blind and Lame to be there, 

Sell all the Gleab-Lands: and the Bells, 
except one in a Town, or two in a City, to 
give Notice of Fire. 

Away with Capmen, and Coifmen, as they 
are all called, away with all thofe Counsellers, 
that will not tell Men the Law without ten 
shillings, Twenty shillings, or Thirty Shillings, 
And away with thofe Lawyers, Twenty shil- | 
lings Counfellers, Thirty Shilling Serjeants, 
en Groats Attorneys. 

KE. B. O. K. L. 


AUTHORS WANTED.—1. Who wrote 
The love that grows not weary of attention, 
Proof against sickness and old age? 
. W. Morton Paimer. 


Can anyone tell me the refer- | 


2. Who wrote—? 
each schoolboy spot. 
There we remember all, but there we are 
forgot !”” 
Joun Lecry. 
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| English clergyman. 
_ he left sermonising and fairly gave us autobio- 
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Replies. 
THEODORE. KING OF ABYSSINIA © 
(Extracts from a Ruhleben Diary). 


(cxivii. 118, 160). 


Under this heading, some reference has 
been made to Mr. Vlad, a German 
missionary in Abyssinia and his son. It 
may interest Mr. ALDRICH to know that this 
son was alive and in Germany during the 
war, and that he ministered, as a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, to the Brit- 
ish civilians interred at Ruhleben. . I quote 
from my Ruhleben diary: 

[1916] ‘‘Sun. 4 June” [British Admiralty 
accounts of the battle of Jutland, as reported 
in German papers}. “.... The preacher at 
the 3.30 service was the Rev. E. Slade, the 
first English clergyman whom we have had 
here other than Mr. Williams ” - Rev. H. 
M. Williams, the devoted chaplain of St. 
George’s Church, Berlin]. ‘“‘ The text was, I 
think, Ro. v. 3-5, but my attention was dis- 
tracted by his German accent and Germanisms, 
e.g., “ belongs to”’ (= “is one of”); “ rest” 
instead of “remnant,” in quoting Isai. i. 
(“ except the Lord of hosts had left unto us a 
very small remnant”); ‘“‘no more” (=“ no 
.; final s of plural not voiced; 
pertect used tor preterite. He thus caused 
me horrible fears that he was not a genuine 
I felt more at ease when 


graphy, ostensibly to show that he was able to 
sympathise with our position as prisoners. He 


| said he was a missionary for 27 years near 


Carthage till the war began. As a tiny child 
he was a prisoner in Abyssinia (Magdala) 
1864-8. He was only 64 when it was all over. 
So he must have been born in 1861 or 1862. 
Both his parents lived to the age of 83. His 
godfather is still alive, though bent in body, 
trom the resuits of being chained hand to foot 
in Abyssinia. He mentioned the names of 


_ [Hormuzd] Rassam, Consul Cameron, etc. His 


father, a missionary, went as envoy from Kin 


| 'lYheodore to England, and afterwards advise 
| Theodore to surrender to Napier. 


In the 
ineyclop. Britannica afterwards (art. “ Abys- 
sinia”) I found “Mr. Flad” mentioned. 
Could this be the same? Was the preacher’s 
father really a British subject? or a German? 
or Swiss? Could Slade be connected with the 
Bale mission??? The C.M.S., it seems from 
my old diary, never has worked near Carthage. 
Why should this man have a German accent? 
Why should he leave Carthage? And why be 
tolerated here? Or was he already travelling 
in Germany when the war broke out?” 


The extract is perhaps of interest as show. 
ing how internment developed the attitude 
of scepticism and distrust. Somehow (I 
forget how—whether by written or verbal 
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194 NOTES AND QUERIES. Sarremser 13, 19%, Serres 
notice) we had been led to expect the visit | found that Deissmann had also met Fiadd at | peath 
of an English clergyman named Slade, and | some time or other. frey 
this is how at least one of his audience was} I have left all the spellings and initial article 
affected, because he spoke with a German | just as they occur in mv Ruhleben M88. Edinb 
accent. (The word “‘ostensibly’’ is cer-| But I find in the current issue of Crock- | own v 
tainly unjust). The Encyclopedia was | ford’s Clerical Directory the following :— Kno’ 
accessible in the Reference Library, which, Fiap, Cameron Frederick Wilhelm, Sonneck Wor 
by this time, had been sent out to us from | la Chiésaz, Vevey, Suisse—Basle Miss. Coll’ Ther 
England. My ‘old diary”’ was ‘The | 1885. 4th cl. R. Prussian O. of the Crown, 1910, 
Church Missionary Pocket-Book for 1011’ | p 1888 (Livterpool). of St. Saviour, | And 
which I happened to have with me. at ‘Tunis and §.P.C.J. Sins. to Jews 186-Bn, But 
I daresay the error of ‘‘ Slade”’ was cor- | Chap. to Br. Prisoners of War in Germany | lyle’s’ 
rected before long. Of that I find no record, 1915-18; Hd of the Falascha Miss. in Abyssinia in the 
only on 16 Sept., 1917, the statement: ‘‘ By 1919." lanies 
the way, Mr. Fladd is announced for) Curate. Kno 
8 a.m. next Sunday.” Just at this time L. R. M. Sresacau Wor 
Mr. Williams, for some reason or other, Birmingham University. i i : Caln 


was not allowed to come to the Camp. 


UTHOR WANTED (exlvii. 104, 145).— 


I seem by now to have had no doubts : ae Mr. 
os t r. Fladd’s name or genuine- It is perhaps worth pointing out that Athen 
ness. He came on the 23rd, and the quatrain, ‘If thou hast yesterday thy | the hi 
gave an address at the early service which 4Uty done, etc.,” is evidently founded on | stage 
he held. And I have record of one more | lines by Goethe, written on or before 7 Nov., i 


1825, which will be found at the end of the 


visit from him, after the entry, on 14 Dec.. 
1917, that ‘‘ Rev. F. Fladd will be here on 
Sunday.” 

[1917] “Sun. 16 Dec. .... Appeil’ at 1.45, 
the last that we are to have at this time. ‘To- 
morrow it is to be at 7.50 a.m. again.—Imm. 
after the ‘ appell’ we had a service (evensonyg 
and sermon), taken by Mr. Fladd. e again 
preached, as he did once before at a Com- 
munion Service ” [23 Sept., 1917] ‘on Phil. iv. 
ee He told us of a good Superintendent 
of an old abbey church in Westphalia (Fladd 
is himself near Miinster) who tried to do kind- 
ness to wounded English prisoners at the very 
beginning by singing to them from ‘The 
Hymnal Companion,’ although he had to be 
coached in the by a lady before 
each hymn. Now the soldiers are allowed to 
come to his church, where he reads the English 
service to them, and an officer reads some 


fourth book of his ‘Zahme Xenien’ (Il. 
1179-82, as numbered consecutively by von 
Toeper) : 

Liegt dir Gestern kiar und offen, 

Wirkst du heute kraftig treu, 

Kannst auch auf ein Morgen hoffen, 

Das nicht minder gliicklich sei. 

So the lines are printed in the Jubiliums- 
Ausgabe of Goethe’s Works (iv. 75), with 
an interesting variant from the usual text, 
treu instead of frei at the end of the second 
line. The reading of the 1827 edition is 
frei, but in 1830, when he had the quatrain 
reproduced in facsimile, Goethe altered fret 
to treu. The rhyme becomes worse, but the 
poet’s growing conservatism found more sat- 


isfaction in the idea of loyal and faithful, 


Meditation from a book that Fladd has pre- é 
sented. Fladd gave us a message from Wil-| rather than untrammeled, discharge of E 
liams (who wrote to him yesterday): hesaid he | duties. So says the editor, Eduard von der A 
thinks of us daily and hourly, and is still not Hellen, of the Jubiléwms-Ausgabe, iv. 287. 1 
without hope of being able to revisit us. To- Carlyle was fond of the lines. In writ- autho 
morrow Fladd will see Williams.” P : ke the f 
ing to Goethe from Craigenputtock, 25 Sept., 
On 3 Feb., 1918, Mr. Williams did return | 1998 and referring to Bendixen’s lithograph [ Which 
to us, after an absence of 50 Sundays. I (Hamburg, 1826) after Vogel von Vogel- | dale) 
rejoice in the knowledge that my _ friend | ctein’s portrait of Goethe, which had been tors ¢ 
Deissmann, the Berlin theologian, did what | received as a present from his brother John mund 
he could to hasten our beloved chaplain’s | 4t Munich, Carlyle says: “The Poet, as | 1637 
return. Already before Christmas the pro- Vogel has drawn him, will look down on us. 1643, 
hibition against Williams’s visits had been | while we listen, with a friendly monition with 
removed, but the pass enabling him to enter that if Yesterday and To-day have been Wrig 
the camp had not arrived. There were nO | <pent in wise activity, we ‘may also hope Perp 
end of red-tape obstructions to be overcome. | for 4 Morrow which shall not be less porai 
Deissmann and Williams made each other’s happy ’.”” He is alludine to the facsimile of wortl 


acquaintance just before Christmas, and I | the quatrain in Goethe’s handwriting under- 
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neath the picture, with the rhyme-words 
frey and sey. At the beginging of his 
article called ‘Signs of the Times,’ in the 
Edinburgh Review, June, 1829, Carlyle’s 
own version of the lines was printed thus: 
Know’st thou Yesterday, its aim and reason? 
Work’st thou well Z'o-day, for worthy things? 
Then calmly wait the Morrow’s hidden sea- 


son 
And fear not thou, what hap soe’er it brings! 


But the editor had tampered with Car- 
lyle’s wording, which is presumably restored 
in the reprint of the article in the ‘ Miscel- 
lanies ’ : 

Know’st thou Yesterday, its aim and reason; 

Work’st thou well Zo-day, for worthy things? 

Calmly wait the Morrow’s hidden season, 

Need’st riot fear what hap soe’er it brings. 

Mr. Leonard L. Mackall, in The 
Atheneum, 10 Aug., 1912, p. 142, carries 
the history of this translation an interesting 
stage further. ‘‘Goethe, at Weimar,’ he 
writes, ‘‘ read Carlyle’s anonymous essay in 
The Edinburgh Review, and being much 
interested in the then new art of lithography 
he transcribed the above four lines, and had 
the transcript lithographed. He then sent 
these lithographs to several friends, which 
caused Carlyle’s translation to be regarded 
in Germany as an English version by 
Goethe himself; and as such it was fac- 
similed in the most interesting Brockhaus 
‘Goethe-Festschrift,’ so late as 1899.” 

Carlyle, as we saw, preferred the rug- 
gedest translation. It remains to be dis- 
covered who gave to the thought the more 
elegant form in which it appealed to Sir 
Robert Hart in China, and that other Eng- 
lishman in Burmah. 

. R. M. Srracway. 
Birmingham University. 


HEALING PARISH RECORDS (cxlvii. 

129, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’).—I have the 
authority of Mr. W. M. Wright to give 
the facts about this discovery. The MS. 
which was found at Ravendale (not Rover- 
dale) Hall, is a list of institutions of Rec- 
tors of Healing from 1221, compiled by Ed- 
mund Lynold, rector, who was deprived in 
1637 but restored ‘ vigore Parliamenti,’ in 
1643. It was carried on by his successors 
with biographical notes to 1694. Mr. 
Wright states that the Church tower is 
Perpendicular and the key probably contem- 
Porary, but he did not say that it was 


worth £400. 
G. S. Grpsons. 


FOREIGNERS IN LONDON temp. RE- 

FORMATION (cxlvii. 155).—The con- 
jecture of your correspondent, Mr. E. 
L. Pontirex, that Flemings and other 
names ’’ is correct in the case of the foreign 
immigrant glass-painters. Although many 
of the artists named in the contracts for 
the King’s College, Cambridge, windows 
bore typically English names, e.g., James 
Nicholson, Francis Williamson, Richard 
Bounde and Thomas Reve, they were all 


.Flemings. The first took out Letters of 


Denization 25 Feb., 1535 the second is. 
enumerated amongst ‘‘denyzens  forens 
beynge no freemen ’’ in Star Chamber pro- 
ceedings, in 1544 (Bundle 21, No. 106), and 
the last two are described as living ‘‘ with- 
out the Barres’’ and ‘‘ without Newgate,’” 
in other words, out of the jurisdiction of 
the City—a fact significant in itself. An- 
other of the contractors on the same work, 
Symond Symonds, took out Letters of Deniz- 
ation, 2 July, 1535. Three other glass- 
painters with English names, but who were. 
actually Flemings, were the subject of com- 
plaints by the London Guild of Glaziers. 
Two of these, Peter Nicholson and John 
Matthewson, are found amongst a list of 
‘‘straungez borne and not free’ (Star Cham-. 
ber Proceedings, Hen. VIII, vol. xvi, No. 
79), and Nicholas Richardson took out Let- 
ters of Denization Apr. 14, 1541. After pro- 
tracted litigation on the part of the London 
Glaziers’ Company in an endeavour to sup- 
press these foreign artists it would appear 
that they were eventually absorbed. 
Joun A. KnNow1_es. 

23, Stonegate, York. 

If Mr, Pontirex will refer to Smiles’s 
‘Huguenots in England and_ Ireland,’ 
Chap vi, he will perhaps obtain much infor- 
mation on the point he raises, and under- 
stand that the Guilds had nothing to teach 
the ‘‘ foreigner ’’—rather was it the other 
way about. Prior to the invitation by 
Edward III to the skilled Flemish artisans. 
this country was pastoral and agricultural, 
and its export of wool was the main sup- 
port of the Flemish weavers. It was in 
this way that the invitation was given to 
establish the manufacture here. 

As to what became of these aliens, it is 
only necessary to refer to the names of one’s. 
own friends and acquaintances, of English 
birth, to realise how few bear genuine old 
English names. Even these often conceal 
Flemish and French origin. Of these, 
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Smiles gives several instances, but he neces- 
sarily avoids going too deeply into the alter- 
ation of names by translation and otherwise. 
The immigrants—--‘‘ visitors’? is hardly a 
correct term’ — did certainly modify the 
native population, and one has only to read 
of the jealousy the foreigners aroused to 
realise what a revolution in our social life 
their manufactures and improvements 
effected. Intermarriage took place after 
some few generations, and furnishes us with 
the composite nation we are to-day. 


I would merely add that Dr. Samuel’ 


Smiles was not, as far as I am aware, of 
Huguenot descent, a fact which makes his 
work all the more interesting. 


W. H. 


I suggest that Mr. E. L. Pontirex is 
wrong in his statement that the numerous 
foreign settlers he refers to, who came to 
England in the past, came over to us to 
learn any craft. 
‘came over to Great Britain to teach and 
to thrive. To name but a few: The Ver- 
zelinis in the sixteenth century to start the 
glass industry. The Cromelins and the de 
la Cheroixs in the seventeenth century came 
over from Cambrais to teach the Irish how 
to make linen. The word “cambric” still 
remains. At Spitalfields, the silk industry 
was founded by French Huguenots. 

Even market gardening and new vegetables 
were introduced into England by foreigners, 
from the fourteenth century downward. 

An ancestor of my own, Abraham del 
Court, settled about 1650 at Ayr in Scot- 
land, to teach the natives how to make 
‘cloth. 

On the other hand, towards the end of 
the eighteenth and all through the nine- 
teenth century, Great Britain has taught 
the Continent all about machinery and im- 
proved weaving. Perhaps a doubtful bles- 
sing. 


MANCHEE. 


W. vet Court. 
Arcachon, France. 


ILL OF MORTALITY, 
136).—Jawfalne. 


1634 (cxlvii. 
literally = ‘ de- 
pressed in spirits.’ With this may be 
compared such causes of death as 
“Greefe,”’ ‘‘ Frighted,’’ recorded in docu- 
ments of this period. 

Plannet. A Medical Glossary of the 
eighteenth century defines ‘‘ Planetes ”’ 
(TIAavadw’ I wander), as a term applied to 
“* diseases, especially fevers, which preserve 


On the contrary, they | 


no regular period in their paroxysms or 
returns.”’ : 
Hising of the Lights. ‘* Lights” eyi- 
dently means lungs, and possibly ‘‘ rising” 
denotes the swelling and engorgement of 
these organs which occurs in pneumonia— 
an inference supported by the relatively 
large numbers of deaths attributed to this 
cause in Bills of Mortality of this period, 
Mother. Hysterical passion. 
O how this mother swells up toward my 
heart. 
Hysterica passio! down, thou climbing sor- 
row. 
‘ King Lear,’ II. iv. 56, 57. 
The association of this cause of death 
with ‘‘ rising of the lights’’ seems to be 
quite capricious, and devoid of justifica- 
tion on either clinical or pathological 
|grounds. In other Bills, ‘‘ Mother” is 
| accorded the dignity of a special category, 
with an average annual mortality of 2 or 3, 
Surfet. ‘* The consequence of excess in 
eating or drinking or of something unwhole- 
some or improper in the food. It consists 
of a heavy load or oppression of the stomach 
with nausea, sickness, impeded perspiration, 
and at times eruptions of the skin” 
(Hooper’s ‘ Medical Dictionary,’ 1831). In 
1634, probably applied to death occurring 
shortly after over-indulgence in meat and 
drink, whether directly due to such indis- 
cretion or not. Henry I is reported to 
have owed his translation to a surfeit of 
lampreys. 
Timpany (i.e., drum-like) signifies an elas- 
tic swelling of the abdomen due to an ab- 
normal collection of gas. This might arise 
as a sequel of (1) acute intestinal obstruc 
tion, i.e. gas within the bowel, or (2) per- 
forated ulcers of the stomach or intestines, 
allowing gas to escape into the general peri- 
toneal cavity. 
It is impossible to assign modern equiva- 
lents to many of the alleged causes of death 
of this period. The old and simple method 
of naming diseases after their prominent 
symptoms and sign has so largely been re 
placed by a terminology which implies some 
knowledge of the pathological processes un- 
derlying diseased states. 
H. N. 
The London Hospital. 


EERESS IN HER OWN RIGHT 
(exlvii. 46, 86, 107).—At the second 
reference, Mr. Prosser CHANTER quotes 
Froude as saying that Henry VIII, through 


lapsed inheritance, made Margaret Plan- 
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tagenet Countess of Salisbury. ; 
books of reference, e.g., Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas’s ‘ Synopsis of the Peerage of Eng- 


jand,’ 1825, it said that she was created 


Countess of Salisbury. This is apparently 
yot quite precise, if G. KE. Cokayne’s ac- 
count is to be believed, as I think it is. 
She appears to have appealed to Parlia- 
ment for confirmation of her title, somewhat 


in the same way as in these days aclaimant | 
to a title of nobility appeals to the House > 


of Lords, or to the Committee of Privileges. 
Of course, the King’s consent would have to 
te given to the bill cited by Cokayne. 


The Lady Margaret Pole, widow, born 
Plantagenet, relict of Sir Reginald Pole, K.G. 
(1499) who died Nov. 1504, only surviving sister 
and heir of Edward (Plantagenet), Earl of 
Warwick, Earl of Salisbury, &c., was on the 


death of her said brother, 14 Nov. 1499, the , 


sole heir, not only of her father, but of her 
maternal grandfather, Richard (Neville), Earl 
of Warwick and Salisbury, and_of his wife, 
Anne, suo jure, Countess of Warwick. In 
accordance with her petition she was restored 
by Act of Parliament, 1513 (5 Hen. viii. cap. 
22) “to the dignity of Countess of Salisbury.” 
The Restoration Act on Parliament Roll, No. 
134, has “ 'The Restitucion of the Countesse of 
Salesbury ” as a marginal heading, and the 
Act itself states that the petition was exhibited 
“ex parte Margarete Comitisse Sar.” 
G.E.C.’s ‘Complete Peerage,’ vol. vil, 
p. 39. 
It is a tragic coincidence that both the 
Countess Salisbury, and the Marchioness ot 
Pembroke (Ann Boleyn) were beheaded 
under Henry VIII. 
Ropert Prerpornt. 


RYDEN PIGGOT (exlvii. 29).—The 
pedigree of the Pigotts of Sundorne 
Castle, co. Salop, appears in ‘ Landed 
Gentry’ of 1886. Walter Pigott, of Chet- 
wynd, married Anne, daughter of Sir John 
Dryden, 2nd Bart. of Canons Ashby, co. 
Northants. She was aged 20, and he a 
widower of 30, at the date of the marriage 
licence—26 Nov. 1664. Anne Dryden was 
a first cousin of John Dryden, the poet. 
r sister, Honor Dryden. the poet’s early 
love, died at Shewsbury in 1714, and Ly 
her will left legacies to her nephew Dryden 
Pigott, and Eleanor his wife. 
The above-mentioned Walter Pigott had 
a grandson Robert Pigott. of Chetwynd 


Park, Salop, and of Chesterton Hall. co. 
Hunts (who was one of five brothers. accord- 
Ing to the pedigree in ‘ Landed Gentry ’), 
born in 1699. 


He may have heen the 


that 
Yorkshire, and in some other counties, to 
the area more generally known as the Hun- 


dred. 


In most | father of Dryden Pigyott |sicj, who was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School 
aged 13, 


in 1750, 


Chesterton Hall descended to the Pigott 


family from the Drydens, who had inher- 
ited the property by marriage with a Bevil 
heiress. 
of Edgmond Rectory, near Newport, Salop, 
possessed a portrait of John Dryden, the 
poet, ‘‘ purchased by my father, anno 1730, 
from Dryden’s sister’ (see ‘ Poetical Works 
of John Dryden,’ 
1854). 
in 1808, assumed in 1866 the surname oi 
Corbet, and his descendants still reside in 
Shropshire, though the Sundorne and Ches- 
terton estates have passed into other posses- 
slon. 


The Rev. John Dryden Pigott, 


edited by Robert Bell, 
The Rev. John Dryden Corbet, born 


P. D. Munpy. 
19, Selborne Road, Hove, Sussex. 
HILIP PINNOCK (exlvii. 29, 148).— 
i should be very much obliged if Mr. 


Erskine EK, West could inform me if Philip 
Pinnock had a son called William, born 
about 1760. 
origin I have been trying to trace for many 
years, bore this name, and was said to have 
died in Jamaica about 1800, leaving a widow 
_and daughter. 


My great-grandfather, whose 


He had practised as a bar- 


_rister. I understood that the family orig- 
inated in Shropshire, whence they mig- 
grated to Pembroke before going to the W. 
Indies. 


HENRY SHAPCOTE. 


QGTRAFFORD (cxlvii. 156).—It is stated in 


‘A Synopsis of the Peerage of England,’ 


by Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq., of the 
Inner 
(London, 1825), that Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, the 2nd Baronet, was created Baron 
Wentworth of Wentworth 
York, on 22 July, 1628, and Viscount Went- 
worth on 10 Dec. following, and that he 
was created Baron Raby of Raby Castle, 
with a special 
Strafford, county York, on 12 Jan., 1640. 


Temple, Barrister-at-Law, F.S.A. 


Woodhouse, co. 


remainder, and Earl of 


The township of Wentworth is in the 


Wapentake of Strafforth and Tickhill, and 
the title of the Earldom was no doubt taken 
from Wapentake—Strafford 
being a variant of Strafforth. 


in that case 


It is perhaps hardly necessary to mention 
““wapentake’”’ is the name given in 


Wm. Serr-WEEKs. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 
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“MHE MISTLETOE BOUGH’ (12 S. xi. 

171, 214, 238, 273, 291, 454, 518.)—In 
the volume mentioned above there was a 
considerable correspondence in ‘N. & Q.’ 
as to the actual place which Haynes Bayly 
had in his mind when he wrote this ballad, 
Letters which then appeared in ‘N. & Q.’; 
letters which were published at about the 
same time in The Hampshire Chronicle; 
and a number of letters which were sent 
direct to me from various parts of the coun- 
try, urging or discouraging the claims of 
this or that particular mansion to be the 
scene of the tragedy of the chest, convinced 
me that ‘‘the Castle Hall’? in which 
Bayly’s ‘‘ mistletoe hung’’ was the castle 
hall of a poet’s fancy, not a castle hall of 
fact. The conclusion to which I then came 
was that Bayly had either lifted the legend 
from Rogers’s ‘ Ginevra,’ and had given it 
an English setting, or that his inspiration 
came from a similar legend which was asso- 
ciated with quite a number of old English 
mansions. 

With regard to the Rogers part of this 
conclusion there was the question of dates, 
to which I only recently found the answer. 
‘Ginevra’ was published in 1822, and 
it was not till 1828 that ‘The Mistletoe 
Bough’ made its first appearance as one 
among four sets of songs, the music of which 
was by Bishop, and the words by Bayly. 
The sets of songs were as follows :—‘ For 
Spring Mornings,’ ‘For Summer Days,’ 
‘For Autumn Evenings,’ ‘For Winter 
Nights.’ ‘The Mistletoe Bough’ is a num- 
ber of the last set. The copy of this pub- 
lication in the British Museum is dated from 
Bath, June 1, 1828. 


The song was not inciuded among Bayly’s | 


‘Fifty Lyrical Ballads’ published in 1829, 
nor can | find that it was published without 
the music till 1844. With the music it 
must have been published many times. 
Some copies of the song have a synopsis of 
the legend—an epitome of little value, I 
should imagine, judging from one such in 
my possession. This gives the bride’s name 
as Constance Seymour, and the scene of 
the tragedy as ‘‘ Marden Castle, Northum- 
berland,”? but I am _ authoritatively in- 
formed that there is no Marden Castle (nor 
has there ever been one) in that county, with 
which, I believe, the Seymour family had 
no connection. So much for my synopsis. 

In what country the legend originated it 
is not easy to decide, but to me it seems 


highly probable that Italy was the country, 
and that some of the Italian chests pur- 
chased by travelling Englishmen in the six- 


_ teenth or seventeenth centuries, and brought 


to their ancestral homes, brought with them 
the Italian story, which in time became 
part and parcel of their new surroundings, 
What I still await is chapter and verse, 
with names and other particulars, such as 
Rogers gives with ‘Ginevra,’ to support 
the claim of any English mansion. 
W. CourtHore Forman. 


JOHN OF GAUNT AND AMERICA 
(cxlvii. 46).—It may be of interest to 
J.E.G. to learn that Francis M. Milward- 
Oliver married to an American lady of 
Mount Vernon, and now resident at St. 
Davids, Philadelphia, is a descendant of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 
GENESTA. 


ITZ ROBERT: DE CLARE ARMS 

(cxlvii. 155).—William Fitz Robert, 2nd 
Earl of Gloucester, whose only son, Robert, 
died without issue in 1166 (‘ Annales Monas- 
tici,’ Margan, i. 16—Hoveden, ii. 117 calls 
him Hamo and says he died in 1159), died in 
1183, leaving by his wife Hawisa, who was 
a de Beaumont, three daughters. The 
eldest, Isabella or Elizabeth, sometimes 
called, like her mother, Hawisa (which is 
the modern name Avice) was married by 
John in face of Archbishop Baldwin’s pro- 
hibition on the score of kinship—her grand- 
father, Robert, 1st Earl of Gloucester, 
being bastard son of John’s great-grand- 
father, Henry I. She proved childless, and 


| the cynical John accordingly divorced her 


for that very reason in 1200. The second 
daughter, Amice, married Richard de Clare, 
3rd Earl of Hertford and a chartered baron 
(d. 1217), while the third daughter, Mabel, 
(d. 1198) married Almaric, Count of 
Evreux (d. 1212) and had an only son who 
died young. The last surviving sister, 
Amice, Countess of Hertford, became Coun- 
tess of Gloucester in her own right, and at 
her death in 1225 her eldest son, Gilbert, 
4th Earl of Hertford, became 1st Ear] of 
Gloucester of the de Clare line; and that 


‘earldom being a royal appanage he and his 


successors were usually styled Earls of 
Gloucester or Gloucester and Hertford, 
rather than. Hertford and Gloucester. 
Richard and Amice were divorced on tho 
score of consanguinity in or about 1200, 
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but their cousinship has not been traced 
(Rot. Cur. Regis Palgrave II, 180, and 
Abbrev. Placit. 25). Amice’s mother, 
Hawisa, as a de Beaumont, was related to 
the Pembroke branch of the de Clares, for 
Gilbert, created Earl of Pembroke in 1138, 
married, a daughter of Robert de Beaumont, 
Count of Meulan and 2nd Ear! of Leicester, 
and their son was the famous Strongbow. 
But this involved no blood relationship with 
the Hertford branch. However, as_ the 
Church technically prohibited cousins’ mar- 
riages to the seventh degree, a man might 
easily incur its censure unwittingly, and 
no doubt Richard restored his married state 
at the expense of his pocket, for on his 
death Amice enjoyed her dowry, and Gilbert 
succeeded to his paternal inheritance with- 
out question. 

As regards the de Clare arms being de- 
rived in any way from those borne by Wil- 
liam Fitz-Robert, this seems impossible. 
Gilbert de Clare, who was created Earl of 
Hertford by Stephen in 1141, used the coat 
which became so famous, Or three chevrons 
gules; and his seal with this device, which 
is extant on an Essex deed dated 1148, is 
claimed by Dr. Round as far the earliest 
known instance of coat-armour on a seal 
(‘Feudal England,’ 471, and note 1). More- 
over the Montfichets bore precisely the same 
coat with the tinctures reversed, viz., Gules 
three chevrons or (see Glover’s ‘ Roll’), 
which strongly suggests that Gilbert de Clare 


and Gilbert de Montfichet, first cousins and > 
close friends, deliberately chose their new 


and fashionable devices together. Further, 
the Fitz-Walters, who were also cousins of 
the de Clares, bore almost the same coat, 
but strongly differentiated, viz., Or a fess 
between two chevrons gules. It is quite 
possible that William Fitz-Robert chose his 
arms at or about the same date, and that 
many others also did so. It must be remem- 
bered that the oldest coats are distinguished 
for their simplicity, and also that every 
baron or knight would know what others 
were choosing, when arms came into fashion, 
so that, where the chief need was easy recog- 


nition of them, the changes would naturally | 
be rung on simple charges. Thus the coat- 
Dukes of | 


armour of the Staffords, later 
Buckingham, who had no blood connection 
with the de Clares until the 1st Earl of 
Stafford married the grand-daughter of the 
last Earl of Gloucester and Hertford who 
fell at Bannockburn, was Gules a chevron 


| or, and this was a very old coat. Quite 
| possibly those connected by friendship with- 
| out kinship, chose similar devices in the 
| twelfth century, and it would be interesting 
to know where your correspondent G. O’F 
found the coat, Or two chevrons gules, as- 
cribed to -Fitz-Robert. 

The de Clare chevron was adapted by 
_ several of their vassal families. Thus the 
d’Abernons at Stoke d’Abernon in Surrey 
bore Azure a chevron or; the de Criols (or 
Keriel) in Kent bore Or two chevrons gules 
with a canton gules for difference. The de 
Wateviles at Malden and Farley (Surrey) 
seem to hava borne, Or three chevrons party 
and counterchanged azure and gules, which 
_ through Walter de Merton, a relative of the 
_ de Wateviles, have become the arms of Mer- 
‘ton College, Oxford; and doubtless others 
could be found elsewhere. 


Uvepate Lampert, F.S.A. 
South Park Farm, Blechingley, Surrey. 


In Doyle’s ‘The Official Baronage 
‘of England,’ vol. ii, p. 175, is a 
reproduction of the seal (1138-1148) of Gil- 
bert de Clare, 1st Earl of Hertford (d. 1153) 
showing the three chevronels on his shield, 
| which implies that this coat was borne by 
_the De Clares before the marriage of his 
| nephew Richard de Clare with Amice, the 
| co-heiress of William (FitzRobert), Earl of 
| Gloucester. Will G.O’F kindly let us have 
his authority for giving Or twe chevrons 
gules as the FitzRobert coat? 


Cc. C. B/C. 


| (HURCH DEDICATION (cxlvii, 157).— 
With reference to the question whether 
the dedication of Dawlish Parish Church 
was to St. Gregory or to St. Michael, the 
following answer has been suggested locally. 
‘It is thought that the first parish church 
of Dawlish may have been the Saxon church 
of St. Michael at East Teignmouth, now 
rebuilt. It must be remembered that East 
Teignmouth was included in Dawlish until 
about 1861. The church on the site now 
occupied by Dawlish Parish Church was 
known as St. Gregory’s from 1301 to 1840. 
Information on the subject of Dawlish 
Church may be found in ‘ Notes on the 
Churches of the Deanery of Kenn, Devon,’ 
by Miss Beatrix F. Cresswell (Exeter, Com- 
min, 1912). Attention should be called 
also to ‘ The Parish Church of St. Michael, 
| East Teignmouth,’ by the same writer, 
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printed in August, 1924. This latter book 


is in oblong octavo, 16 pp., with 3 illus- | 


trations, and a coloured wrapper and may 
be had from the acting clerk at the Church 


for 64d., post free, the profits being for | 


charitable purposes. It may be added to 
the list of Church histories in situ, given 
in ‘N. & Q.’ in 1913. « 


WILLIAM 
ERON (exlvii. 156).—An account 
(which I compiled) of the ancestors and 
descendants of this officer will be found in 
J. King’s ‘ History of Kerry,’ 261. See 
also the Ven. G. H. Cameron’s ‘ John 
Cameron, Non-juror,’ 119. 
H. L. L. Denny. 
EDIAZAVAL SUGAR (exlvii. 104, 141), 
—Mr. N. W. Hritu’s reference to sugar 
‘“imported from Egypt particularly from 
Askarmokram ”’ is surely incorrect. Askar 
Mukram is near the modern village of Band- 


i-gir 28 miles N. of Ahwaz on the Karun) 


R. in 8.W. Persia, an area formerly famous 


for sugar growing, vide L’Estrange, ‘ Lands | 


of the Eastern Caliphate.’ 
A. T. Wizson. 


ALTON’S ‘LIVES’: MATTHEW 
KENRICK (exlvii. 120, 157.—The 
Tixall property, and the Library, on the 
death of the last Lord Aston in 1751, were in- 
herited by his second daughter, Barbara, and 
passed through her to the family of Con- 
stable. The Library was sold at Sotheby’s 
in November, 1899, when the Walton’s 
‘Lives’ was bought by Sabin for £27. The 
inscription in it reads, according to the 
catalogue, ‘‘ Ffor my Lord Aston, Iz; Wa;’’ 
below which is the following note ‘‘ Izake 
Walton gift to mee June ve 14, 1671, wh. I 
ffor his memory off me acknowledge a great 
kindnesse, Walter Aston.” 
few MS. corrections in Walton’s hand. 
T can now add to the list given at the 
last reference :— 
17. ‘The Complete Angler,’ 1653, ‘‘ for the 


Honorable Lady Jane Leigh,’’ supposed to | 


be in Walton’s hand (H. Jadis’ sale in 
1828). 

18. ‘The Lives,’ 1670, ‘‘ for my friend 
Mr. Fitche, Tz. Wa.’’ An inscription to 
Dr. Honiwood, Dean of Lincoln. is crossed 
out in this cony. (Dr. Bliss’ sale in 1858 
and Tord Ashburnham’s in 1898). 

19. ‘The Comnleat Ancler’ 1661. Presen- 

tation copy to Mrs. Ann King. 


NEVILLE CAM-) 


There were a 


(Rev. H. 


S. Cotton’s sale in 1838, & Lord Ash- 
burnham’s). 
20. ‘The Lives,’ 
| Chalkhill. Iz, Wa.”’ 


1670, For my brother 
(Rev, H. S. Cotton’s 
sale). 


|21. ‘Life of Sanderson,’ 1678, ‘‘for my: 
coz. Lewin, I.W.” (Sale at Puttick & 
Simpson’s, 28 Jan., 1891). 

22. ‘The Lives,’ 1670, ‘‘ For my Lord Bis- 

hop of Oxford, Iz. Wa.” (Kev. W. B. 


L. Hawkins’ sale at Christie’s, April 
| 1895). 
23. ‘The Lives,’ 1675. ‘‘ For Mr. Sped- 


wall, Binder Iz. Wa.’? (Aylesford sale 
at Christie’s, March, 1888). 

24. ‘The Lives,’ 1675. Presented to Sir 
Joseph Sheldon, but portion of inscription 
cut off. (Chr. Framingham sale at 
Sotheby’s, May drd, 1895). 

25. ‘ The Lives,’ 1675. ‘‘ for ye Lord May- 
nard, Iz. Wal.” (W. Pennant sale at 
Puttick’s, Dec., 1895). 

26. ‘The Lives,’ 1670. ‘‘ ffor Jo. Barlow 
Iz. Wn.’’ (H. Spencer Smith sale at 
Sotheby’s, June, 1897). 


27. ‘The Compleat Angler,’ 1661. “ ffor 
my ffriend Honest Will Iles, Iz. Wa.” 
(Ashburnham sale in 1898). 

28. ‘Life of Sanderson,’ 1678. ‘‘ ffor my 


Cozen Williams—I. W.’’ (Edward Snow 
sale at Sotheby’s, Nov., 1898). 


29. ‘Life of Sanderson,’ 1678. ‘‘ffor my 
son Birch (?) Iz. W.’’ (Same sale). 

30. ‘The Lives,’ 1675. ‘‘ ffor Mrs. Hul- 
man—Iz. Wn.”’ (Same sale). 

31. ‘The Lives,’ 1675. ‘* For my cozen, 
Miss Williams, Iz. Wa.’’ (Miscellaneous 
sale at Sotheby’s, Feb., 1900). 

32. ‘Life of Sanderson,’ 1678. ‘‘ Ffor Mr. 
More, I. W.’’ (Col. Hibbert’s sale at 
Sotheby’s, April, 1902). 

33. ‘The Lives,’ 1670. ‘‘ffor dor Honi- 


wood dene of Lincoln Iz. Wa.’’, and ‘“‘ Ex 
dono Authoris”’? on title. The first in- 
scription partly erased. Apparently a 
different copy from No. 18. (Miscellan- 
eous sale at Sothebv’s, June, 1904). 

H. J. B. Ciements. 


Izeak Walton by his will dated 
August 16, 1683, gave a_ ring of 
the value of 13s. 4d., to be inscribed 


with the motto— A friend’s farewell, T.W. 
ahiet.”? to a number of his relations and 
friends. including his cousin, Dorothy Ken- 
rick. Matthew’s name does not appear 1 
the will. Was Dorothy his sister? 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1924, 
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GOVAN (cxivii. 156).—St. Govan 
(Gowan, Goven, Cofen) was the wite o1 
Tewdrig, King of Glamorgan. ‘The parisn 
of Liangoven takes its name from her and 
her feast is kept on Dec. 28. Tewdrig re- 
signed his kingship that he might lead a 
hermit’s iife on the banks of the river Wye 
and made his young son Meurig king in 
his place. Meurig’s daughter, Anna, mar- 
ried Amon Dhu, Brenin of a part of Armor- 
ica. Their son, born about a.p. 496, was 
the great St. Samson, bishop of Dol. 
Rory 

Not much is known of St. Goven. She 
was the wife of Tewdrig. There is in Mon- 
mouth, near her husband’s parish of Mat- 
herne the church (fifth century) dedicated 
to Queen Goven, and her name is included 
in the village of Llangoven. This, I think, 
is the only church dedicated to the Saint 
beside the Chapel at Goven Head. 

In ‘N. & Q.”, 2S. xii. 201, the story of 
the legend of St. Goven’s bell was told. It 
is one common to many parts. A silver bell 
for which the chapel of St. Goven in Pem- 
brokeshire was noted was stolen by pirates, 
but no sooner had the sacrilegious crew put 
to sea than the vessel was. wrecked, and all 
on board perished. The sea-nymphs saved 
the bell and entombed it in a stone near a 
well, and whenever the stone is struck the 
bell is heard to moan, as though lamenting 


_ its long imprisonment and praying to be 


set free. 
H. Prosser CHanter. 


MULCASTER FAMILY (exlvii. 156).— 

As the Mulcaster Family had consid- 
erable landed connections with the County 
of Cumberland, F, M. M. is advised to con- 
sult ‘ Papers and Pedigrees relating to Cum- 
berland and Westmorland,’ W. Jackson, 2 
vols. (1892) and ‘ Westmorland and Cumber- 
land Visitation Pedigrees,’ J. Forster (un- 
dated). 

H. Askew. 


ANCIENT FEN ROAD (cxlvii. 9).—The 

late Mr. E. M. Beloe, F.S.A., of King’s 
Lynn, read a paper on this road, illustrated 
with maps, sections and a selection of 
Roman pottery and coins, at a meeting of 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society on 18 
Nov., 1889. It was afterwards printed, 


with illustrations, in their Transactions, 
under the title ‘The Great Fen Road and 
its path to the sea.’ 


E. B. O. K. L. 


The Library. 


A Memoir of William and John Hunter. By 
George C. Peachey. (Plymouth: Brendon 


and Son). 
OHN HUNTER will always remain a name 
to conjure with. The reproach once 


levelled against his lectures, that they were 
“ingenious, but physiological rather than 
chirurgical,” has now turned to praise, nor 
is any one likely to undervalue his numerous 
and wonderful discoveries in biology on the 
score of the topics being merely curious. 
giant among the men of science his contem- 
poraries, one whose industry and avidity for 
knowledge seemed scarcely less unattainable 
by the rest than his genius and force of intel- 
lect, his life was dashed with many bitter- 
nesses from ill-health and consequent intract- 
ability in himself, and from jealousy, ingrati- 
tude and hostility on the part of his fellows. 
He appears extraordinary, too, in several 
aspects of his career; and after his tragic 
death we have the destruction of his MSS., 
and the grim piety of Buckland’s search for 
his coffin at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and his 
re-interment in Westminster Abbey. 

Dr. Peachey handles his material with the 
firmness and security which nothing but long 
and familiar possession can impart. He knows 
all that remains to us of John Hunter’s life 
and dsings and circumstances down to the 
minutest detail, and of this detail he is at 
once most careful and most lavish. In. fact, 
herein we find a certain weakness—an amiable 
weakness which may be said to be rather in 
accordance with prevailing antiquarian 
fashion. 'The book stresses what John Hunter 
had in common with the rest of mankind 
more heavily than the powers and achieve- 
ments peculiar to himself. Correspondence 
about house property, deeds and the like are 
much the same for us all—such things need 
hardly be set out in extenso; but Hunter’s 
place in the progress of science, his methods 
of working, some detail of his discoveries, his 
merits and defects as a writer would have 
furnished profitable matter for re-discussion, 
and the slightness with which they are treated, 
together with the shadowiness in this memoir 
of the man himself, struck us with some dis- 
appointment. In fact, Dr. Peachey’s method 
is more suitable for a man of William Hunter’s 
level, than for John, and, on the whole, the 
account of William is the more satisfactory of 
the two. 

But if from the outset we approach this 
study as accessory we shall find it aie valu- 
able, and that-in various directions. t con- 
tains many good minor biographies of men 
associated with the Hunters and we note in 
these more than one good find (e.g., the identi- 
fication of Robert Owen as brother of John 
Owen, M.P. for Anglesey, 1741 and 1753) and 
several useful corrections, especially of errors 
in Simmons. Thus William Hunter is shown 
to have come to London in 1740, not 1741, and 
to have lived with Smellie not for a few weeks 
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but for nine or ten months; his first lectures, 
it is proved, were not given before the Society 
of Naval Surgeons — for at their date that 
Society (of which Dr. Peachey has been so 
lucky as to discover the original particulars) 
was not yet in being; he went to Jermyn St. 
not in 1750 but in 1756, and so on. Speaking 


| 


| 


of errors and corrections—there is an amusing | 
note telling how a badly written “ Mr. Maddox | 


ene [of our surgeons] ” went down to posterity 
the hands of a transcriber as “ Mr. Maddox 
ne.” 


| suasive workers on these lines. 


different objects. Added to this we notice the 
artist’s eye for visual beauty of every kind: 
plenty of humour and quickness to seize 
amusing incident; and a pleasant manner in 
narrative which ought to win many recruits 
to this study. We have often before expressed 
our oumaun with endeavours at making our 
country’s antiquities more widely known and 
better enjoyed; and, we glady reckon Miss 
Mothersole as established among the most per- 
Moreover, as 


' recent correspondence about Reculver in the 


One of the most important chapters in the | 


k is the essay on the early teaching of 


anatomy, a well-proportioned and substantial | 


iece of work without which the Hunter 

rothers would neither present themselves so 
effectively nor be so well understood. These 
closely-packed pages are quite — the result 
of assiduous labour and indefatigable research 
which, however pleasant in the sum, must 
often in the minutie have been felt exacting 
and well deserve the gratitude of the student. 
We must not omit mention of the six portraits 
and one or two other pictures with which the 
book is illustrated. 


The Saxon Shore. By Jessie 
(John Lane. 8s. 6d. net). 
ESERVEDLY did Miss Mothersole’s recent 

book on Hadrian’s Wal! receive warm wel- 
come. If we mistake not this new venture 
will be as widely approved: its merits are 
certainly not inferior. To make true use of 
it one must take it as companion to the 
remains of the Roman forts on the “ Saxon 
shore’”’ and follow Miss Mothersole about; 
but the reader who lacks opportunity for this 
may be hardly less pleased with it, and 
especially with the picture of the insignia of 
the Count of the Saxon Shore reproduced in 
colour from the Bodleian copy of the ‘ Notitia 

Dignitatum ’ and now published for the first 

time. On a brownish island in a grey-green 

sea stands a group of nine delightful little 
humpy edifices, like boxes having upon them 
minute towers and irregular red-roofed gabled 
erections. These purport to have been copied 

—as the text of the  Notitia ’ was—from MS. 

at Spires, which was written not later than 

the eleventh century, and after being pre- 
rved till the sixteenth (when the copy at 
unich was made) has been lost sight of. 

Miss Mothersole seems to think that the 

fifteenth century transcript at Oxford repro- 

duces truly the pictures of the Spires MS., and 


Mothersole. 


that these in turn may be faithful to the | 


Roman original, the latter of which opinions | 


seems to us somewhat doubtful. She relates 
the story of the writer of the Munich Codex 
having modernised the dresses of figures, and 
having been sent back to do them over again 
in conformity with his original. We do not 
think she should speak of a sixteenth century 
scribe as medieval. 

The acccunt of the ten forts, which consti- 
tuted the defence of the British ‘ Litus 


Saxonicum,’ shows a careful study of all the | 


authorities, a diligent scrutiny of the sites 
and a close acquaintance with the finds of 


Press has shown, alert and_ well-informed 
public opinion is upon occasion urgently 
required for the preservation of these precious 
remains. 


BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


pees. BOWES & BOWES’ Catalogue No. 

422 describes not far from a thousand 
items — an interesting collection of miscel- 
laneous character. e section of ‘General 
and County Topography,’ in “sapggonyes con- 
tains many most desirable books: we note as 
examples easy to parallel two or three times, 
a volume of Lucas’s engravings from Constable 
— English Landscape Scenery’ (1855: £4 10s.) ; 
St. Some Hope’s ‘ Windsor’ (1913: £4 10s.); 
Dugdale’s ‘ History of St. Paul’s’ (1716: £3 
3s.); and Bentham’s ‘ Cathedral Church of 
Ely ’ (1812-17: £2 2s.) Among other works 
here are Ozell’s ‘ Don Quixote’ in two volumes 
(1742: £3 3s.): and four volumes (first and 
second editions) of Horace Walpole’s ‘ Anec- 
dotes of Painting ’ (£3 3s.) Some useful works 
of reference may be noted: such as _ the 
*D.N.B.’—-the main work to 1900 in 22 volumes 
offered for £36 (in half morocco) and for £21; 
the ‘ E.D.D.’ in six volumes priced £7 7s.; 
Larousse, ‘Grand dictionnaire universel du 
xixe Siécle’ in 16 volumes to he had for £12 
12s., and Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers’ to be had for £7 10s. 


CoRRIGENDA. 

At ante, p. 108, foot of col. 2, supply H. 
ASKEW as signature to reply on the Trollop 
epitaph. 

At ante, p. 141, col. 2, 1. 25, for ‘* 1590 ”’ read 
1529. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
zive their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the ~——— the number of the page of 
which the letter refers. 

WneEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
| pondents are requested to give within paren- 
| theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and 
the contribution in question is to bé 
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NOW READY. 
GENERAL INDEX. 


TWELFTH SERIES, 1916—1923 


Copies may be ordered from any bookseller, 
or direct from the Manager, 20, High Street, 
igh Wycombe, Bucks. Tice : 
Bound in cloth pub- 
lisher’s cases . 
Unbound 


£1 1 O net. 
018 6 ner 
” Postage, 6d. ‘extra. 


E following GENERAL INDEXES are 
now avail ab — 

FIRST (1849-1855).—A_ few second- 
hand copies in the original cloth binding, 
£1 10s. 6d. each. One copy, bound half- 
leather, marbled boards, £1 15s. 

FOURTH SERIES cop; 
(second-hand), bound half-leather, £1 5s., an 
a few copies, bound cloth, £2 2s. 

ELEVENTH SERIES, General Index, bound 
cloth. Price £1 1s. each. 


CONTENTS.—No. 11. 
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NOTES :—Depositions about the Popish Plot, 185 
—Stories of Giant Crabs, 186—Shakespeariana, 
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aniel Godbold—Knight Banneret, 191—Green~— 
Hungerford—Vicars of Okehampton, Devon— 
Holme’s ‘Academy of Armory’: Index—Portu- 
guese Currency in Great Britain, 192—Edward 
VII and the Sandwich Islands—Sillery—‘ For- 
tune mea in Bello Campo ”—George Fox: Three 
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REPLIES :—Theodore, king of Abyssinia, 193— 
Author wanted, 194—Healing Parish Re- 
cords—Foreigners in London, 195—Bill of Mor- 
tality—Peeress in her own right, 196—Dryden 
Piggot—Philip Pinnock—Strafford, 197—‘ The 
Mistletoe Bough ’—John of Gaunt and America 
--Fitz Robert: de Clare Arms, 198—Church dedi- 
cation, 199—Major W. N. Cameron—Medizeval 
Sugar—Walton’s ‘Lives’: Matthew Kenrick, 200 
—St. Govan—Muleaster Family—Ancient Fen 
Road, 201. 

THE LIBRARY:—‘ A Memoir of William and 
John Hunter ’"—‘ The Saxon Shore.’ 

Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


Culleton’s Heraldic Office, Ltd, 
(Established 1840). 
TELEPHONE REGENT 5143. 


2, KING STREET, St. JAMES, S.W.1. 


Specialists in all matters connected 

with Heraldry and Genealogy. 
Heraldic Artists, 
Engravers, 


Stationers and 


A most interesting booklet on Genealogical 
Research post free on caine 


— OLD ARMORIAL DINNER 
SERVICES or Fine Individual Armorial 


Specimens; highest prices offered. — The 
Century House. 100,  seaeaeaenniiia London, 
8.W.1. Tel.: Ken. 864 

SHAKESPEARE 


and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS  BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 


AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers 
and Printers, 27-47, Garden Row, St. George’s 
Road, Southwark, S.E.1. Contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Ninepence each, 8s. per dozen, = 
postage extra, is. Pocket size, 5s. dozen, 
ruled or plain, postage 9d. STICKPHAST is a 
clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


don, 


STAMPS PURCHASED. We are de 
sirous of purchasing to any amount collections 
or important lots, of all kinds ds of stamps, old 
and modern. Submit, stating price required, 
and an iemediete ate reply and settlement will be 


given.—BRI Y. Ltd., 170, Strand, 
London, 
OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 


Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. 


and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald At inson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
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THE NEW CHILDREN, 


BY SHEILA RADICE, 


With Autograph foreword by Dr. Maria Montessori. 
Dr. Montessori writes :— 

“ Mrs. Radice has expressed my ideas to the world with marvellous lucidity.” 
The Daily Telegraph writes :— 

“One of the least fortunate of our national traits is a certain obstinate 
resistance to new ideas... This is particularly true of education, and it has 
‘proved the main hindrance which the Montessori system has had to encounter 
in England. But the system was strong enough to recover, and has gradually 
won its way to the approval of all who appreciate the inevitable trend of modern 
education. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has described its author as the outstanding 
figure in the education of the day, and all enlightened teachers throughout the 
country are beginning to adopt Montessori methods. This little book should be 
a valuable weapon in the cause of the movement. It is clear, persuasive, and 
unimpassioned; it makes out a good case, and states it in simple, intelligible 
language. 
The Lancet writes :— 

“The New Children ” makes good reading... it is fluent, graphic, and 
versatile. The author has evidently grasped the scientific truth that permeates 
and inspires the Montessori doctrine.” 

The New York Herald writes :— 

“The Montessori idea is here expressed as a philosophy of life — the 
philosophy of Bergson, arrived at independently through long, patient, encyclo- 
pedic study of the self-revelations of children from birth. 

_. The Times Dispatch (U.S.A.) writes:—“ Mrs. Radice has given a luminous 
interpretation of the vast scope of Dr. Montessori’s vision and aims.” 


HODDER & STOUGHTON. 


iil 


Colour-Prints of British Uniforms. 


I have in stock colour-prints of soldiers of every British Regiment, as 
issued with ‘The Army and Navy Gazette’ before the war. A 
complete set should be in every mess-room, reference library and 
service club. Single prints also supplied. Inquiries from print- 
dealers invited. For terms and complete list send a postcard (quoting 


‘Notes and Queries’) to 
**COLONEL,” 22, ESSEX-STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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